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CHAPTER VI, 
MapAmME DE TriMoNvVILLE’s Dance. 


womeN ?" sax WHISPERED. 


T was admitted on all hands that Madame de 
Trémonville’s entertainments were invariably 
brilliant and successful. Her abode was one 
of the most spacious of the many charming 
villas which cover the hillside of Mustapha ; 
she never overcrowded ‘her rooms, she paid 
special attention to the excellence of the refresh- 
ments provided ; and she even affected a certain 
exclusiveness, declining to know people who 
had not something—whether beauty, rank, 
wealth, or talent—to recommend them. With- 
out much difficulty, she succeeded in becoming 
a leader of Algerian society, and those whom 
she invited to her soirées seldom sent her a 
refusal. The Duchesse de Breuil and a few 
other Legitimist ladies looked down upon her, 
it is true; but that was a matter of course. 
They would have looked down upon anybody 
whose husband held office under the then exist- 
ing Government, and this disdain gave Madame 
de Trémonville very little concern. She rather 
enjoyed an occasional passage-of-arms with 
Madame de Vaublanc ; and for the rest, she took good care that these 
ladies should recognize her when they met in any public place, and 
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insisted upon visiting them, whether they liked it or not. “It is chic to 
be upon good terms with the old noblesse,” she would sometimes say. 

Her reputation was not wholly free from reproach ; nor was she well 
spoken of by the ladies of her acquaintance. As, however, nothing had 
as yet been proved against her, as she was very hospitable, and as she 
had a retentive memory and a sharp tongue, she was always able to fill 
her ball-room with members of the best society Algiers could produce. 

Barrington, whom Léon in fulfilment of his promise duly escorted to 
Madame de Trémonville’s next dance, was enchanted with the scene that 
met his eye as he passed through the doorway, where the mistress of the 
house stood smiling impartially upon each fresh arrival. The large 
square room into which he looked, with its white walls, its polished 
parquet and its multitude of lights, was all ablaze with showy uniforms 
and jewels. As far as appearance went, Madame de Trémonville’s 
modest salon might have been the reception-room of an ambassadress— 
so closely do ordinary mortals resemble their more exalted brethren if 
decked out in sufficiently fine clothes.. The ladies were all well dressed 
—as indeed any community of Frenchwomen would be sure to be, how- 
ever remote their habitation—and if the Orders which adorned the coats 
of the gentlemen were not invariably of the first or second class, they did 
not on that account make a less brave show. To the uninitiated eye one 
ribbon or star is very much like another. 

Barrington, while scrutinising with pleased surprise so refined and 
civilised a gathering, was a little disappointed at failing to discover 
Mademoiselle de Mersac among the guests. He watched the dancers 
from the beginning to the end of a waltz ; he sauntered through the ball- 
room, the card-room beyond it, and out on to the verandah, lit by hanging 
Moorish lamps of coloured glass; but nowhere could he discover the 
graceful, majestic figure of which he was in search, Léon. offered to in- 
troduce him to a partner, and in common courtesy he could not decline ; 
but as soon as he had walked through a set of Lancers, he returned to 
the doorway, and resumed his patient watch. The only entry he wit 
nessed for his pains was that of M. de Saint-Luc, who lounged in very 
late, and surveyed the assemblage with a look of anxiety gradually 
deepening into intense annoyance and disgust, which caused the other 
disappointed watcher to chuckle in his corner. 

Madame de Trémonville advanced to meet her guest with marked 
cordiality. In him she recognised one of the most prominent men of the 
epoch. Algiers generally knew little of M. de Saint-Luc, except that he 
had dissipated a large fortune by riotous living; but Madame de Tré- 
monville was not as those barbarians. She knew her Paris; and was 
proud to welcome the man whom Imperialism had delighted to honour. 
Thanks to her sedulous study of certain Parisian journals, as well as to 
sundry private sources of information, she could have given him 4 
tolerably accurate account of all his escapades in chronological order, 
Some years back, being at Longchamps, she had seen him leaning on the 
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carriage-door of one of the famous ladies who frequented the Emperor's 
‘Court. The great race of the day had just been lost and won, and the 
crowd was beginning to disperse. A bystander, nudging his companion, 
had said, “Do you see that man? That is the Vicomte de Saint-Luc 
who has just lost a hundred thousand francs—there is one who ruins 
himself gaily "—and Madame de Trémonville, overhearing the remark, 
had watched the imperturbable loser with increased interest, had seen 
him slowly make his way through the lines of carriages, bowing to one 
lady, shaking hands with another, and exchanging a few words with a 
third, till he reached the equipage of a notorious leader of the demi- 
monde, into which he had stepped and had been driven away with the 
eyes of all Paris upon him. Madame de Trémonville, witnessing this 
little scene, had felt a momentary thrill of noble enthusiasm. ‘ That 
is my ideal of a man!” she had exclaimed. So strange are the masculine 
ideals which some ladies have come to set up for themselves in the days 
in which we live. She donned her most winning smile, therefore, as she 
held out a tiny white-gloved hand to this hero, and thanked him for 
honouring her poor soirée with his presence. 

“You will not find our little society amusing, monsieur,” she said, 
deprecatingly ; “but what can you expect? With the best will in the 
world, it is impossible to transplant the Tuileries to Africa.” 

Saint-Luc expressed contented acquiescence in this indisputable 

geographical fact, and took an early opportunity of escaping from his 
amiable hostess. He leant against the wall, and contemplated the com- 
pany with a gloomy disapproval for which their provincialism was in no 
way responsible. There was M. de Trémonville, elderly, smooth-shaven, 
and dapper, rubbing his hands and beaming through his spectacles—the 
incarnation of a bureaucrat. (His real name was Bonjean ; but, follow- 
ing the example of many others of the Emperor’s servants, he had tacked 
the name of his native place on to his own plebeian patronymic, and now 
signed himself Bonjean de Trémonville, when he did not forget the Bon- 
jean altogether. “After all,” as Madame de Vaublanc was wont to say 
in her good-natured way, “the man must have been born somewhere, 
and why not at Trémonville—if there be such a place. Let us at least 
be thankful that he did not first see the light at Condé or Montmo- 
rency.”) Then there was Madame Waranieff, a fat Russian lady, who 
was at Algiers for her health, with her two fuzzy-haired marriageable 
daughters on either side of her ; there was little M. de Fontvieille, with 
his nose in the air, conversing with Monseigneur the Archbishop, who had 
condescended to show himself for a few minutes at the house of so devout 
& member of his flock as Madame de Trémonville; there were the Sous- 
Gouverneur, the Préfet, the Sous-Préfet, the Mayor, half-a-dozen 
generals, and their wives, their daughters, their aides-de-camp, and their 
secretaries. 

“Parbleu! they are all here,” growled Saint-Luc under his breath 
“all except the one person whom I came to meet.” 
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But before the words had well escaped his lips he heard the voice of 
his hostess behind him welcoming some new-comer in her most honeyed 
accents.—“ Ah, dear madame, is it possible that my poor little dance can 
have induced you to break through your rule of going to bed at half-past 
nine? It is too great an honour that you do me—really too great an 
honour ! ”—and turning round to see who this distinguished guest might 
be, he became aware of Madame de Vaublanc’s sour visage, above which, 
serene and beautiful, towered the head and shoulders of Mademoiselle de 
Mersac. At this sight M. de Saint-Luc’s features, which had hitherto 
worn an expression of the deepest dejection, became suddenly cheerful and 
animated. He made a hurried move in the direction of the doorway ; 
but here his progress was interrupted by Madame de Vaublanc, who was 
eagerly explaining to her hostess that she was not there for her own 
pleasure. 

“T never go to balls, not even to those given by my most intimate 
friends, much less—that is, I really never enter a ball-room. It was 
Mademoiselle de Mersac who persuaded me—she had no chaperon, and I 
did not wish her to be deprived of a little amusement—-she does not have 
too much, poor child !—otherwise——” 

“Then we are doubly indebted to mademoiselle,” returned Madame 
de Trémonville, sweetly. “It was already very amiable of her to join a 
party of which she will be the chief ornament, but since she has brought 
you too with her, madame, I have no more fear as to the success of 
my evening.” 

“Oh, madame, your compliment is intended to be ironical, no doubt; 
ugly old women are no attraction in any salon.” 

“Kindness and courtesy, madame, are attractive in persons of all 
ages.” 

Saint-Luc waited patiently till these amenities should be exhausted, 
and Madame de Vaublanc should see fit to leave the gangway free. 
Meanwhile Mr. Barrington, being less scrupulous, had pushed his way 
past the old lady, with a brief, “Pardon, madame,” and having shaken 
hands with Jeanne, who received him cordially, was writing his name 
upon her card. He wrote it more than once, as Saint-Luc observed with 
jealous surprise. What could there be in this self-satisfied Englishman 
to make Jeanne, who treated all men alike with the same hauteur, un- 
bend towards him as towards an old friend? Was it because he was 4 
Protestant, a foreigner, a man whom she could never be asked to marry, 
that she allowed him to take her ball-card out of her hand, and only 
laughed when he held out her fan at arm’s length and pretended to 
criticise the painting upon it with an artist’s eye? Saint-Luc would 
fain have believed so; but there was a look of frank admiration in 
Mr. Barrington’s blue eyes which he could not but perceive, and which 
caused him a good deal of uneasiness. At length Madame de Vaublanc 
moved on into the room, and then his opportunity came. He ‘had 
already bowed to Jeanne from afar, and had received a cold acknowledg- 
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ment of his salute. He now stepped to her side as she swept past him. 
“ Mademoiselle will accord me a dance, I hope,” he said, humbly. 

She stopped at once, and drawing out her card, answered with that 
chilly politeness which always froze poor Saint-Luc’s pretty speeches 
before they were uttered, “ With pleasure, monsieur; which dance shall 
it be?” 

He named a waltz half-way down the programme, and with a slight 
bend of her head, she had left him before he had found courage enough 
to ask for a second one. He fell back, almost inclined to laugh at his 
own timidity. The truth is that the Vicomte de Saint-Luc; who had 
__ led cotillons in the presence of royalty, who had danced with princesses, 

and whose audacity in pushing his advances towards any lady whom he 
might chance to honour with his preference was a matter of notoriety, 
was as diffident as any schoolboy in the presence of the girl whom he 
loved. 

“T am an imbecile—a veritable imbecile,” he murmured impatiently, 
as he lounged up to do his duty to the lady of the house. 

With her, at all events, he was quite at ease. She belonged to a 
species with whose habits and tastes he was thoroughly conversant ; and 
he managed, without any effort, to dance with her and take his fair 
share of the conversation, while, at the same time, his whole attention 
was fixed upon Jeanne, not one of whose movements escaped him. Many 
‘other eyes besides his were turned in the same direction. Mademoiselle 
de Mersac did not often appear in Algerian ball-rooms; but when she 
did honour them by her presence she never failed to excite more admira- 
tion than anyone else in the room. Her beauty was of that superb kind 
which refuses to be ignored ; it eclipsed the mere prettiness of other 
women as the moon outshines the stars, and extorted an unwilling 
tribute even from those who would gladly have depreciated it—for 
unfortunately the people who had been, or imagined themselves to have 
been, slighted by the imperious Jeanne formed no inconsiderable portion 
of any society in which she was likely to show herself. This evening her 
praises were sung with more cordiality than usual, for she was in an ex- 
ceptionally gracious mood, and, contrary to her custom, had engaged 
herself for every dance. She refused no partner till her card was full ; 
she waltzed impartially with Mr. Barrington, with M. de Choisy, the 
Governor-General’s aide-de-camp, with little Martin, a sub-lieutenant in 
a line regiment, who was only admitted into Society because his uncle was 
a bishop—and with a dozen others. She wore a dress of pale primrose 
silk (it was her habit to affect costumes somewhat richer than those 
generally adopted by unmarried ladies), and had steel ornaments on her 
neck, ears, and hair, which flashed with every turn of her graceful head. 
She was incontestably the most striking figure in the room. 

This did not please Madame de Trémonville, who had no liking 
for the part of second fiddle, and who, previous to the arrival of this 
magnificent rival, had flattered herself that she had nothing to fear from 
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comparison with any of her guests. ““ Do you admire gigantic women ?” 
she whispered to Saint-Luc. “For my part, I think excessive size is as 
much a defect in us as it is a beauty in you.” 

Saint-Luc, who stood six feet two in his socks, answered mechanically 
that he had no eye for proportions, but that those of madame were, with- 
out doubt, the standard by which the whole sex should be judged; and 
received a playful tap on the shoulder from his partner’s fan, in 
acknowledgment of this novel and delicate compliment. Madame de 
Trémonville’s green velvet and Brussels lace, her exquisite complexion, 
and her wondrous coiffure were altogether thrown away upon him. He 
had not even noticed the diamonds which encircled her throat and 
sparkled amid her golden locks. 

* All paste,” sneered Madame de Vaublanc, scrutinising these jewels 
from the corner where she had ensconced herself beside a congenial 
friend—“ bought in the Palais Royal for a few hundred francs, you may 
be sure. Is it likely that that poor man would accept a small employ- 
ment in Algeria if he could afford to' give his wife such diamonds as 
those? Absurd!” 

“ Perhaps he did not buy them,” suggested the other amiable matron ; 
“ perhaps they were a present. It is said that M. de Trémonville does 
not object to his wife’s receiving occasional marks of -esteem from her 
friends. They were talking of her the other night at the Palace—and 
between ourselves——” Here the good lady’s voice is lowered to so 
confidential a pitch that we can’t quite catch what she says. Very 
likely we don’t lose much. Communications of a somewhat similar 
nature are to be heard every night in all countries and in all classes of 
society. What is an old woman without daughters to do at a ball, ex- 
cept to take away the character of the young ones? Madame de Trémon- 
ville, whose conduct, it must be allowed, had more than once exhibited a 
target for the arrows of scandal to be aimed at, knew very well that 
ladies of Madame de Vaublanc’s calibre could do her very little. real 
injury ; it amused her to know that they were on her track, and she 
liked to lead them on, and double, and baffle them when she was in the 
humour. Partly with this laudable object in view, and partly for her 
own gratification, she made a dead set at Saint-Luc during the early part 
of the evening, dismissing her other partners to dance with him again 
and again, till, seeing a large figure 9 hung out in front of the orchestra, 
he quitted her side rather abruptly. 

“ At last!” he muttered, as he made his way through the crowd to a 
small boudoir which he had seen Jeanne enter with Barrington at the 
end of the last dance. He found her seated on a low divan, the English- 
man. sprawling at her side, and presented himself with a bow. She 
glanced up at him enquiringly, then down at her card, and rising im- 
mediately placed her hand within the arm which he offered her ; and so 
they re-entered the ball room. 

“You have danced a great deal this evening, mademoiselle,” said 
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Saint-Luc, with that strange difficulty in opening the conversation 
which he had never experienced in his intercourse with any woman except 
Jeanne, 

“Yes; a good deal.” 

“ More than usual, I think.” 

“Yes; rather more than usual.” 

“T fancied you did not care much for balls.” 

“ Oest selon.” 

“T suppose you mean that it depends upon your partners,” said Saint- 
Lue, with a tinge of annoyance in his voice. Her manner was disagree- 
_ able enough to justify some resentment; but it was more with himself 
than with her that he was vexed ; for he felt that, somehow or other, he 
was not showing to advantage. 

“ Naturally,” she answered. 

“Ts that Mr. Barrington a good dancer?” 

“Mr. Barrington? Yes, he dances well.” 

“He must differ then from the rest of his nation. Without vanity, I 
will venture to assert that you will find ten good dancers in France for 
one in England.” 

“ Really ?” 

“Yes. There are exceptions, of course; but, as a rule, Englishmen 
are not made for society. They always seem to me to require the open 
‘air, Out of doors they have a certain rough good humour, which excuses 
a good deal of gaucherie ; but put them in a salon, and they become in- 
supportable.” 

“You have been in England, monsieur ?” 

“No; but I have met a great many Englishmen. Perhaps I am 
prejudiced, but frankly I do not like them. After all, the French and 
English are hereditary enemies.” 

“ My mother was an Englishwoman ; and, for my own part, I have 
always been proud of being half English,” said Jeanne. 

After that Saint-Luc thought he would change the subject. 
= “Ts it an impertinence, mademoiselle,” he said, “to congratulate you 
upon your charming toilette? I have seen nothing like it since I left 
Paris.” 

A very slight bend of the head, combined with a supercilious droop 
of the eyelids and an upward curve of the lips, seemed to imply, as 
plainly as politeness would permit, that Mademoiselle de Mersac did con- 
sider the remark an impertinence. 

Saint-Luc felt this to be rather hard; it was so utterly at variance 
with all his experience that any lady should object to hear her dress 
praised. He was completely silenced, and bit his moustache moodily. It 
was Jeanne who spoke next. 

“ Shall we not dance ?” she said, “ the waltz is half over.” 

It really seemed the only thing to be done. In this particular, at ail 
events, Saint-Luc felt that he could hardly give offence. His Parisian 
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apprenticeship had lasted so long that he knew himself to be a complete 
master of the art of waltzing ; and as he piloted his partner smoothly and 
swiftly through the throng, never losing time, and never so much ag 
brushing against another couple, he took some comfort from the thought 
that though it appeared impossible for him to open his mouth in Jeanne’s 
presence without angering her, she could not, at least, complain of him 
as a partner. 

When the dance was at an end, he got a little disdainful compliment 
for his pains. 

“You have a right to criticise the dancing of others, Monsieur de 
Saint-Luc,” said Jeanne; “ your own is perfect.” If she had added, 
“You are fit for nothing better than dancing,” she could not have con- 
veyed her meaning more clearly to the mind of her hearer. 

The poor Vicomte was as much puzzled as he was hurt. He could 
not in the least understand the girl, nor what she was driving at. He 
would have liked to ask her point-blank what he had done to beso 
cruelly snubbed, and why she should regard a man who had never 
willingly offended her with such determined aversion. Had he done so, 
he would have risen several degrees in her estimation, and would prob- 
ably have got an honest answer into the bargain; but he thought that 
conventionality debarred him from so straightforward a course—and, 
after a minute’s consideration, he could find no better rejoinder than a 
rather aggrieved one to the effect that he did not care about dancing, 
and would not have been where he was that night, had he not been told 
that he would be rewarded by meeting Mademoiselle de Mersac. 

“You do not like dancing?” said Jeanne, incredulously, passing by 
his reference to herself. “I thought you were such a famous Jeader of 
cotillons. A propos, who leads the cotillon this evening ?” 

“‘T suppose you know that I am to do it,” answered Saint-Luc, with 
a little vexed laugh. “I should have preferred to refuse; but what 
could I do when that woman insisted? She is one of those people who 
are no more disturbed by a refusal than a rhinoceros by a discharge of 
small shot.” 

“If you do not like her, why do you dance so much with her?” asked 
Jeanne, gravely. ‘“ You have scarcely left her side the whole evening, 
and now you compare her to a rhinoceros. I wonder what flattering 
likeness you will discover for me when my back is turned.” 

Saint-Luc was very patient, and very much in love; but this un- 
remitting hostility was becoming too much even for him. ‘When 
you know me better, mademoiselle,” he said, coldly, “ you will find that 
I do not speak ill of my friends. As for Madame de Trémonville, 
she is no friend of mine. Here comes your partner for the next dance. I 
suppose I must not hope to be honoured by another.” . 

Mademoiselle de Mersac regretted that she was engaged for the 
remainder of the evening; and so, with a slight inclination of her 
head, passed back into the ball-room on the arm of the happy M. Martin, 
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leaving Saint-Luc to meditate over the progress of his suit. He 
shrugged his shoulders in contemptuous wonder at his own infatuation as 
he made his way into the card-room, where three old gentlemen were 
playing whist with dummy; and there he remained, not caring to 
dance again, till the time came for him to fulfil his cotillon duties. 

The cotillon, without which no French ball is complete, has failed to 
take root as an institution in England, probably because it has never 
been rightly understood in this country, where, indeed, it is usually con- 
sidered to be a sort of organised romp, of which the principal features are 
the stationing of a lady in the middle of the floor with a looking-glass in 


_ her hand, the throwing of a ball to be scrambled for by a line of male 


competitors, and the affixing of a set of harness, adorned with jingling- 
bells, to the shoulders of four unhappy and self-conscious men, who are 
then driven round the room, feebly endeavouring to mitigate the ab- 
surdity of their position by an agonised imitation of the pawing and 
prancing of a spirited team. What Madame de Trémonville understood 
by a cotillon was something infinitely more intricate, more artistic, and 
more decorous than this. With its complicated figures, its crossings of 
hands, its frequent changes of partners, its involutions and evolutions, 
and its stately rhythmic measures which melted into. waltzes, it was a 
performance which required some study and management, and no one 
was expected to take part in it who was not familiar with its more 
ordinary figures, and who was not quick at catching up the new ones 
which were constantly being introduced into it. The inevitable looking- 
glass, the bouquets, and the badges were not omitted from the programme ; 
but they were by no means its chief feature, nor did they lead to any- 
thing in the semblance of a romp. Not that Madame de Trémonville had 
any objection to the latter method of passing the time when her more in- 
timate friends were gathered about her—on the contrary, she had a 
strong predilection for it, derived like her Ultramontanism, her penchant 
for bric-d-brac, and many other incongruous tastes, from quarters whence 

she obtained her notion of the prevailing fashion—but, in mixed 

society, she judged it best to earn a character for elegance rather than 

eccentricity. 

“ Are you not ashamed of yourself?” she cried, seeking out Saint-Luc 
in the card-room, towards two o’clock in the morning, and rousing him 


. by herthin falsetto voice from the reverie in which he had been plunged. 


“Does one go to balls to look on at a game of whist ?” 

“What pleasure could it have given me to remain in the ball-room 
and see you dancing with others?” returned Saint-Luc, in his politely 
perfunctory manner. 

“ Ah, bah! you were lazy. I would have danced with you if you 
had taken the trouble to ask me. In your absence, I have been amusing 
myself with your friend the little marquis, whom I found much improved 
by his travels. He will develope himself. I have great hopes of him. 
But now I am going to make you work, whether you will or no. Here 
13—5 
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is the list of our figures for the cotillon. With which would you advise 


me to begin?” 

Saint-Luc took the strip of paper which she handed to him, and having 
perused it, briefly delivered his opinion as to one or two points in the 
programme ; Madame de Trémonville listening to him with as much 
reverence as & newly-joined subaltern displays in listening to his colonel. 
In truth, Saint-Luc had long ago reached the highest grades in that 
service of fashionable society of which the lady was but a hanger-on and 
exiled admirer. 

Entering the ball-room presently, laden with the paraphernalia ot 

flowers, ribbons, hoops, and so forth, necessary for the task set before 
him, he was surprised to see Jeanne seated upon one of the chairs which 
had been ranged round the room for the convenience of the dancers. 
Knowing how seldom she lingered at any entertainment after midnight, 
he had not counted upon seeing her again that evening, and perhaps the 
sight of her might have pleased as well as surprised him if the tenant of 
the chair next to hers had not been Mr. Barrington. As it was, he 
frowned uneasily. Of Barrington in the character of a possible husband 
to Jeanne he had no fear; difference of nation, religion, and language 
were sufficient guarantees against the chance of such a match being pro- 
posed ; but he was jealous, furiously jealous, of the man who, without 
any apparent effort, had managed to make himself acceptable to 
Mademoiselle de Mersac during an entire evening, and who was even now 
bending over her with a familiarity which he—Saint-Luc—would never 
have dared to assume. Had he been a vain man be would have been 
mortified at the ease with which another had succeeded where he had so 
lamentably failed ; but vain he was not—only envious and jealous, as 
was but natural under the circumstances. 

Saint-Luc had reduced the leading of a cotillon to ascience. He 
could direct its most intricate movements, and at the same time reserve 
a large portion of his attention for some other subject. He was able, 
therefore, to acquit himself to the entire satisfaction of his hostess, while 
watching with increasing pain and wonder the progress of the sudden 
intimacy which had sprung up between Jeanne and the Englishman. 
Observing the unconscious couple thus closely, he soon became aware of 
a phenomenon for which he was at first at a loss to account; namely, 
that, whereas Barrington was evidently in the best of spirits, and grew 
more talkative and merry with each successive figure, Jeanne, on the 
contrary, was as evidently dissatisfied, and became gradually graver and 
more preoccupied, till at last she ceased to speak to or notice her partner 
at all. It was not till the cotillon was three parts over that Saint-Luc 
discovered the clue to this change of mood. A most decided frown upon 
Jeanne’s straight brows and an impatient tap of her foot enlightened 
him. He followed the direction of her glance, and was just in time to 
catch the conclusion of a little scene which the rest of the company bad 
been watching with more or less -of satirical interest. Exactly in the 
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centre of the room, before the eyes of all Algiers, Madame de Trémon- 
ville, having selected a flower from a bouquet which she held in her 
hand, was presenting it to Léon, who, with the sublime fatuity of which 
only a very young Frenchman can be capable, raised it to his lips before 
fixing it into his buttonhole. The figure which had just come to an end 
was that in which gentlemen are permitted to select their partners by 
the presentation of a bouquet, and it was in the above-mentioned way 
that the mistress of the house chose to manifest her recognition of the 
- compliment paid her by the young marquis. Saint-Luc recollected im- 
mediately that Madame de Trémonville had invariably singled out Léon 
when she had been called upon to choose a partner, and the reason of 
Jeanne’s displeasure became obvious to him. In her place he would 
have been disposed rather to laugh than to be angry ; but, regarding 
Jeanne as he did with a reverential awe, as a being of infinitely greater 
purity and nobility than himself, he understood that, in her eyes, any 
semblance of flirtation with a married woman must be a heinous crime, 
and more with a view to saving her annoyance than to rescuing his 
young friend from any possible peril, he resolved to take an early op- 
portunity of speaking a few words of friendly caution to Léon. 

His own bouquet, which he ought by rights to have presented to some 
lady, lay unheeded on the floor at his side. He had not taken the 
trouble to offer it to anyone, seeing that the only person in the room 
whose good-will he valued in the least had shown him in the most un- 
mistakable manner that his attentions were unwelcome. 

But now humility was unexpectedly rewarded. For, the order of 
the dance being changed, and it being the turn of the ladies to choose 
the partners most agreeable to them, who should come gravely up to the 
diffident Vicomte, with a little badge of red ribbon outheld between her 
finger and thumb, but Mademoiselle de Mersac? 

Saint-Luc started, half-delighted, half-doubtful. For a second he 
thought the stately young lady who stood before him must have made 
some mistake ; but no—there was the knot of red ribbon within an inch 
of his nose, proffered a trifle disdainfully, it is true, yet distinctly in- 
tended for him. He pinned it on his coat, too much bewildered to find 
any words, and mechanically placed his arm round Jeanne’s slender waist. 
But before he had taken half a turn round the room, his partner let him 
know that she wished to stop. They were then exactly opposite the 
door. 

“T am going away,” she said in that quiet, commanding tone, as of a 
superior to an inferior, which she always used in addressing Saint-Luc. 
“Tf they can spare you for a few minutes, I should be much obliged if 
you would take me out to get my wraps.” 

“They must spare me,” he answered joyfully, leading her out into 
the dim hall, where Madame de Vaublanc, with a wonderful peaked 
hood on her head and a multiplicity of cloaks and mufflers about her 
small person, was awaiting her charge. “If they want me, they must do 
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without me. I should be perfectly willing to send them all to purgatory 
for the chance of doing you the smallest service.” 

“That will not be necessary,” answered Jeanne, with a slight smile ; 
‘‘ but it happens that I have to ask you to do me a small service—in fact, 
I brought you out here for that purpose.” 

“Tf it be in my power to do what you wish, mademoiselle, you may 
consider it an accomplished fact.” 

“Tt is certainly in your power,” she said, and paused for a moment. 
Then she resumed, rather hurriedly—“ You have great influence over my 
brother—more, I think, than I have, in some things. I want you to use 
it to keep him away from Madame de Trémonville. You will under- 
stand what I mean. You saw what took place to-night ; and Léon is a 
young man; and—and I suppose all young men are the same. And he 
will listen to you, though I doubt whether he would listen tome. I 
would not ask you to do me this favour,” she concluded, “if it were 
likely to give you any trouble or inconvenience ; but, so far as I can 
see, it will do neither. After all, you can scarcely have any interest 
in bringing my brother and Madame de Trémonville together.” 

For an instant the colour rose to Saint-Luc’s pale cheeks, and his eyes 
flashed ; but he had perfect self-control, and it was without any show of 
anger, though more coldly than usual, that he answered, “I do not know 
from whence you have derived your opinion of me, mademoiselle ; but it 
does not appear to be a high one. For the rest, you are quite right—I 
am not worth much ; yet I am capable occasionally of acting from other 
motives than those of self-interest ; and as to the subject of which you 
speak, I had already intended to take the liberty of saying a few words 
to your brother about it—so that you need not feel annoyed by the 
thought that you are under any obligation to me—however small—in 
the matter.” 

And as Jeanne looked at him a little doubtfully, he added, “Some 
day, mademoiselle,’ you will perhaps acknowledge that, whatever my 
faults may be, I am, at least, not untrue to my friends.” 

Jeanne, not being as yet convinced of the truth of this statement, and 
finding nothing to say in answer to it, merely bowed, and turned to 
follow Madame de Vaublanc, whom M. de Trémonville was now helping 
into her carriage. But when she had taken a few steps, she wheeled 
round, and marching back to Saint-Luc, said abruptly— 

“ It is possible that I have been unjust to you, monsieur ; if so, I am 
sorry for it. And I think I treated you rather rudely earlier in the 
evening ; I am very sorry for that also, and I beg your pardon. Now 
you had better return to the ball-room, or they will wonder what has 
become of you. Good-night.” 

The apology was not a very graceful one, nor was it delivered by any 
means in a contrite tone ; but, such as it was, Saint-Luc gladly accepted 
it, and went back to conclude his duties with a somewhat lighter heart. 

As for Jeanne, she left the house telling herself that she neither liked the 
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man nor trusted him, but that, upon the whole, she had perhaps been 
wrong in letting him see so plainly what her feelings with regard to him 
were, She had, therefore, offered him her excuses—and what more 
could be expected of her ? 

At the door she met Barrington, who came up, hat in hand, and 
said eagerly, ‘“ You won’t forget your promise, will you?” 

“My promise?” she returned interrogatively. “Oh, you mean 
about the picture. No, I will not forget, and if the Duchess has no 
objection, I shall be happy to appear in it. When will you come and 
make your arrangements? To-morrow? Very well; then we will 
expect you at breakfast-time—twelve o'clock. Good-night.” 

She spoke indifferently enough, being at the moment occupied with 
reflections in which the Englishman and his artistic tastes had no share, 
but her voice had a perceptibly more friendly ring than that in which 
she had addressed Saint-Luc; and Barrington, as he lit his cigar, and 
strolled down towards the town, through scented orange-groves, and 
under the shade of olives and carob-trees, grey and ghostly in the star- 
light, laughed triumphantly to himself. ‘I was sure I should get her 
to sit to me,” he thought. “ Really, if people only knew it, the best way 
to gain anything is to ask for it. Most men don’t understand that, and 
lose what they want because they wait for it to be offered to them. 
Heavens! what a splendid creature she is, and how mad that poor 
devil of a Frenchman is about her. I doubt whether his asking for what 
he wants would be of much use ; yet he would have a better chance if 
he came straight to the point with her, instead of throwing himself down 
at her feet to be trampled upon. I could give him a hint or two, if I 
wanted him to sueceed—only I don’t.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
BARRINGTON STUDIES THE PICTURESQUE. 


“Conour,” said Barrington sententiously, leaning back in his rocking- 
chair and pointing with the end of his cigarette to the liquid blue sky 
above him with lazy approbation—“ colour is one of the chief delights of 
existence. It is wonderful how few people realise that truth. And yet 
all human beings are more or less under the influence of colour, and are 
made happy by the sight of it, or dispirited by its absence, as they would 
know if they took the pains to analyse their sensations. The man who 
has the room next to mine at the Hotel d’Orient is dying of consumption ; 
his doctor has sent him here, without a single relation or friend, to get 
well—which he has about as much chance of doing as I have of becoming 
Pope; and he doesn’t speak more than a few words of French, and he 
doesn’t like foreign cooking, and he says the fleas bite him, and he wishes 
to goodness he was back in England. One can’t help taking an interest 
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in one’s next door neighbour—though I must say I wish he didn’t cough 
so much at nights; but that is not his fault, poor beggar !—So I gene. 
rally look in after breakfast and try to cheer him up a little. Well, 
this morning when I went to see him as usual, I found him sitting at 
the open window, twirling a bunch of violets between his finger and 
thumb, and whistling as merrily as a cricket. I asked him what made 
him so cheerful, and he said he really didn’t know, unless it was that 
there was a fine warm sun to-day. Stuff! Take the man’s violets away 
from him, and plant him in his arm-chair in the middle of the Sahara, 
and do you suppose he would whistle? Not he! I knew, though he 
didn’t, that it was the sight of the cobalt sea and the far-away purple 
hills, and the Moors in the street below, and the children selling flowers, 
and of a hundred subtle effects produced by refraction, that was making 
him happy ; and I declare, when I looked at him, I wished with all my 
heart that his relations would come out here to him, and that he would 
not live to return to England. One feels nearer Heaven in such a 
climate as this; and, for my part, I never can understand how it is that 
there is as much crime in the South of Europe as in the North. Hang 
it all! you have no right to be wicked in a country where Nature is s0 
kind to you. Thanks; I wil] take just one drop of that green Chartreuse, 
and then, if you will allow me, I will go and find your sister, and set 0 
work.” 

Mr. Barrington was sitting in the verandah at the Campagne de 
Mersac. Through the open windows of the dining-room at his back 
might have been seen a deserted breakfast-table, whose snowy damask, 
heaped-up fruit, half-empty decanters, and profusion of flowers formed 4 
combination of colour which he had already duly appreciated while 
rendering justice to the merits of his friends’ cook. At his side wasa 
small table, on which stood a silver Moorish coffee-pot, two cups, and 8 
liqueur-decanter, and beyond it, Léon, clad in a complete suit of white 
duck, reclined in an easy chair, puffing at his cigarette with a somewhat 
bewildered expression of countenance, having had some difficulty in 
following the foreign idiom in which the above harangue had been 
couched. 

“One has no right to be wicked anywhere,” he observed, with 
undeniable justice, in reply to the speaker’s last words. 

“Of course not; but don’t you see what a difference surroundings 
ought to make? A man who at the end of his day’s work finds himself 
in a dismal, filthy street, with the rain chilling him to the bones, and n0 
object that his eyes can rest upon but what is hideous and melancholy, 
naturally betakes himself to the first place where he can get liquor 
enough to make him forget his misery—after which he goes home, and, 
by way of protest against the hopelessness of his existence, knocks his 
wife down and kicks her about the head.” 

“T do not think we do that in Algeria,” said Léon; “ but there are 
often cases of stabbing, especially among the Spaniards, whose knives are 
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always ready. And as to the climate, you cannot judge of its effects till 
you have spent a summer here, and have felt the influence of a three 
days’ sirocco upon your nerves. I can assure you that after twenty-four 
hours of it, you would be capable of taking your own mother by the 
hair if she irritated you; and, as a fact, there is far more violence at 
such times than ordinarily.” 

“Indeed? So it all works round to much the same thing in the 
end ; and there is compensation in everyone’s lot—or at least, a grievance, 
which is still pleasanter. All the same, I don’t think I should mind 
living in Algeria ; in fact, I think I should very much like it, and I am 


not sure that I wouldn’t do it if I were a free man, and hadn’t my own 


poor acres to look after in England. I wonder now whether one could 
make a small farm here pay its way ; it would be an excuse for running 
over for a few months every year.” 

Léon shook his head. ‘ You would be robbed,” he said. “ Even if 
you lived upon your farm, it is not likely that you would make money 
by it, and if you were absent it is certain that you would lose a great 
deal. Besides, the life would not suit you, even for a few months. For 
me it is different. I have been accustomed to it from a child, and I have 
no dislike either to the heat or the loneliness of the summer. Some day 
I will take you out to the little farm where I breed my horses, beyond 
Koléah, and we will get up a boar-hunt to amuse you. You will be 
pleased with it at this season of the year, for it stands high, overlooking 
the Metidja plain and facing the Atlas mountains, and the air is strong 
and fresh, and though there is no cultivation just in the neighbourhood, 
you can see the corn-fields and orange-groves beneath you, and the white 
houses of Blidah far away under the opposite hills ; but in summer it is 
melancholy enough. ‘Then the whole country is parched and burnt 
brown; there is generally a mist over the mountains, and most people 
find the silence oppressive. Nevertheless: old Pierre Cauvin and I 
generally spend three weeks or so there in August, and sometimes 
Jeanne comes with us, and then we are as happy as children. Early 
every morning, and again at sunset, we gallop over the country for miles, 
and the young horses follow us in a troop, squealing and kicking up 
their heels, and we feel as if the whole world belonged to us. Ah, that 
is the life! I like the world and society and amusement, but I don’t 
think I ever enjoy myself so well as when I am quite free, and away 
from civilisation. I suppose living so much among the Arabs has made 
me a little of a savage at heart. Jeanne, Mr. Barrington says he would 
like to buy a farm in Algeria, and I tell him he would lose his money if 
he did, and would hate the country and the climate into the bargain. 
It is not everyone who can transform himself into a Bedouin like you 
and me, ma seur.” 

Léon had spoken in his own language, but Jeanne, who now showed 
herself at the window, with Turco at her side, turned to Barrington with 
a bright smile and addressed him in English, which she spoke quite 
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correctly, but with just enough of foreign accent to lend it a charm not 
its own. 

“ You really think of buying land here?” she said. “ How delight. 
ful that would be!” 

Barrington was so much pleased and flattered, that if Léon had 
offered to sell him a few hundred acres offhand, he would very likely 
have consented to the bargain then and there; but before he had time 
to reply, Jeanne broke into a laugh at the absurdity of her own notion, 
“Of course you were not speaking seriously,” she said. “ Algiers is 
pleasant enough in the winter time, and when you have a comfortable 
hotel to lodge in ; but to live in one of our rough farmhouses—that is 
another thing! I think you would not remain with us long. Now, 
when will you begin your picture ?” 

“Whenever you are ready,” answered Barrington. “I thought, if 
you did not mind taking up your position in that chair at the end of the 
verandah, I might station myself in the garden below, so as to get in 
the marabout, which is really the most characteristic part of the house,” 

It was the house that this artful schemer had requested permission 
to delineate. He represented himself as an enthusiastic admirer of 
Moorish architecture, and only suggested as an innocent afterthought 
that a portrait of Mademoiselle de Mersac, seated on the balcony, would 
add life to his picture. He went off in search of his materials, and, on 
his return, found that he was likely to have a téte-d-téte interview with 
his fair model, Léon having slipped away to look after his farm duties, 

“So much the better; two is company, three is none,” he thought, as 
he set up his easel within a few feet of the carved balustrade beside 
which Jeanne was sitting in a low chair, Turco resting his great head on 
her knee, and blinking lazily from his shady position at the painter out 
in the sunshine. 

“Surely you are placing yourself too close,” Jeanne said, turning to 
look down upon him; “ you will only be able to take a very small 
corner of the house from where you are sitting.” 

“Tt is only a very small corner that I want,” replied Barrington, 
without hesitation. “As far as general effect goes, these Moorish 
buildings are not striking ; their beauty lies in their carved woodwork 
and arabesques and marble pillars, and, and, and—in detail, in short. 
If I were a dozen yards away, I couldn’t possibly do justice to the 
detail—don’t you see.” 

“Could you not? I am very glad, at all events, that you are 
obliged to approach so near, for now we can talk,” said Jeanne, unsus- 
pectingly. “I am anxious to hear what you think of our little colonial 
society. Did you enjoy yourself last night?” 

“TImmensely,” answered Barrington with a strong emphasis on the 
word. “I don’t know when I have enjoyed a ball so much. Would 
you mind turning round a little, so that I may get your face quite in 
profile? I shall have to take one or two sketches before I begin the 
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picture itself. Thank you very much. How could I do otherwise than 
enjoy myself when—when everybody was so kind and hospitable? And 
you—were you tolerably well amused?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Jeanne, a slight cloud coming over her face, 
“it was very pleasant—at least for part of the evening. I got a little 
tired of it towards the end ; but I am not very fond of balls.” 

“Tam afraid you must have repented of your kindness in giving me 
the cotillon,” said Barrington, executing a few rapid strokes, and survey- 
ing the result with his head thrown back. “I am not a first-rate 
waltzer, I know.” 

_ First-rate, no!” answered Jeanne, candidly ; “ but you dance very 
well—remarkably well, indeed, for an Englishman. Besides, I am not 
exacting.” 

“I suppose we English are a clumsy people,” remarked Barrington, 
with just a tinge of disappointment in his tone—for indeed he was con- 
sidered an excellent dancer both in his own county and in London— 
“our education does not include a great many useful little accomplish- 
ments. As for me, I have perhaps had rather more advantages than 
other fellows—not that I am conceited about it, or anything of that 
kind, you know—still I did learn to dance at Vienna.” 

“Did you?” said Jeanne, stroking Turco’s head and gazing absently 
out tosea. “The Austrians are the best waltzers in the world, are they 
not?” 

She was evidently so little interested in the subject that Barrington 
did not think it worth while to reply to her last question, and returned 
to his sketch with an uncomfortable impression of having vaunted him- 
self without effect. 

There was a silence of nearly five minutes, which Jeanne broke at 
last by taking up the conversation exactly where she had left it. 

“You do not care to be thought a good dancer, do you?” she asked. 

“I? Oh, I don’t know—yes, I think Ido. One always likes to do 
everything as well as one can.” 

“But dancing is such an effeminate thing! For women it is very 
well, but men have so many better ways of distinguishing themselves. 
Ilike Englishmen, because they are more manly in their amusements 
than Frenchmen. A man ought to be a man; and that is why I always 
tell Léon to imitate the English in everything except—except in a few 
small particulars. He talks a great deal about your riding and shooting, 
and says you are de premiére force in everything of that kind.” 

“Oh dear no! I don’t think I am really what you could call good at 
anything. I can shoot pretty fairly some days, but not by any means 
always; and shooting, I believe, is my chief accomplishment. You seo 
an idle man is bound to take up all sorts of different pursuits, and it 
Would be odd if he couldn’t succeed in any of them. I am a Jack-of-all- 
trades and master of none, as we say in England. Your brother thinks 
me & wonderful fellow because I can speak French and play the piano 
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and paint a little; but your brother, I fancy, is rather inclined to 
magnify the talents of his friends. He is a little enthusiastic, isn’t he?” 

“Léon? Yes, a little: he is young,” answered Jeanne in a tone of 
kind toleration, as though she and youth had nothing in common. 

“ At his age,” resumed Barrington, with that sententiousness which 
some of his friends occasionally found rather trying, “one receives im- 
pressions rather than forms judgments. A lad of twenty or twenty-one 
seldom sees far below the surface, and is very apt to make friends with 
associates who may do him incalculable harm before he finds them out.” 

“You are not speaking of yourself, I suppose ?” 

“ Well, no; I do not push modesty quite so far. But frankly, I do 
think that your brother is getting into a set here which is not likely to 
do him any good. I hope I don’t offend you by saying so.” 

“ Not at all ; on the contrary, you would do me a great kindness if 
you would tell me in what way you think he isin danger. He is his 
own master now,” said Jeanne with a half sigh; “ but I have still more 
power with him, I believe, than any one else.” 

“ Exactly. I knew that, or I should not have ventured to broach 
the subject. The fact is that, if I were you, I should try to keep him 
away from that fellow, Saint-Luc.” 

“You do not like M. de Saint-Luc?” 

“No; I dislike him particularly. But it is not a question of liking 
or disliking. He might be the pleasantest fellow in existence, and yeta 
very bad companion for a lad just entering the world. He belongs toa 
class which I happen to know something of, and which includes a great 
many very agreeable and entertaining people; only unfortunately they 
have not got a vestige of a principle among them. The first time I saw 
M. de Saint-Luc, I knew at once what he was—a man who would do 
anything, except perhaps cheat at cards.” 

“ T don’t think he means any harm to Léon,” said Jeanne, who had 
a dislike to speaking ill of the absent. 

“ Means !—well, possibly not ; but example is more powerful than 
intention. Then there is Madame de Trémonville. From the little I 
saw of her, she is another person whom I should be inclined to wam 
any young brother of mine against.” 

“Why do you say that?” asked Jeanne sharply, wheeling round im 
her chair, and facing Mr. Barrington with an anxious look, which he 
saw, though he pretended to be still occupied with his work. 

“T have no special reason,” he answered—“I am afraid I must 
trouble you to place yourself in the same position that you were in just 
now. Thank you very much. I have no particular reason for com 

demning Madame de Trémonville ;- but for all that you may take my 
word for it that she is not a safe friend for an impressionable young 
man. When you joined us, he was saying how he enjoyed life at his 
farm in the country ; if I were you, I would induce him to go out there 
now for a change of air.” 
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“He would not do that,” answered Jeanne. “ And, besides, he has 
been so long away that we could not spare him again just at present. 
But it is kind of you to take an interest in him,” she added, after a 
pause, “and I shall think over what you have said.” 

She dismissed the subject as a queen dismisses an audience; and 
Barrington, amused though he was by her unconscious imperiousness, 
was not. bold enough to say any more. He worked on silently at the 
rough sketch which he had begun, indulging himself, from time to time, 
with a furtive study of the beautiful, composed face which showed no 
consciousness of his scrutiny. “I wonder what her future will be,” he 
mused. “ Not an altogether happy one, I should hope ; I doubt whether 
happiness would be becoming to her. Those great melancholy eyes and 
that calm sweet mouth were made to triumph over adversity, not to lose 
their meaning in commonplace domestic bliss. Imagine her married to 
afat Frenchman, and the mother of three or four squalling brats with 
cropped heads—oh, odious thought! No; she must have some more 
exciting—more romantic history than that. I think I should prefer her 
toremain unmarried—perhaps have an unfortunate attachment in early 
life, so as to subdue her a little, and soften down that occasional hard- 
ness Of manner which is her one defect. Then she must have her share 
of trouble—that, no doubt, will be provided by our young friend Léon— 
and gradually withdraw from the world, giving herself up more and 
more to good works. Of course her house will always be open to receive 
a old friend, though—that I shall certainly require of her, and si 

At this juncture the subject of his day-dream interrupted him by 
remarking— 

“It is very tiring to sit so long in the same attitude. Can you not 
draw the balcony for a few minutes, and allow me to move? Ah, here 
is M. de Fontvieille. A la bonne heure! Now I shall be obliged to get 
up and shake hands with him.” 

Old M. de Fontvieille, who had just appeared round the corner of 
the house, came forward, holding in his hand the broad-leaved Panama 
hat which the exigencies of the climate compelled him to wear rather 
against the grain. In the town, or when paying visits of ceremony, he 
affected the tall, very tall black hat of a bygone period of fashion, and at 
all times and in all places the rest of his costume was a model of scrupu- 
lous neatness. 

His erect and dapper little figure was evidently not unacquainted 
with artful appliances in the shape of stays and padding ; his tightly- 
fitting grey trowsers were strapped under a tiny pair of boots, so highly 
Polished that it was impossible to look at them, on a sunshiny day, with 
out blinking; and his grey moustache and imperial were carefully 
waxed. 

As he bent over Jeanne’s outstretched hand, he threw up at her one 
of those languishing glances which had done terrible execution in the 

days when the world was forty years younger. They were innocent 
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enough now, those speaking looks from eyes which age had long sineg 
dimmed, and were meant to express nothing more than that respectful 
homage which M. de Fontvieille had never in his life failed to render to 
any member of the fair sex, whether old or young, plain or pretty. The 
old gentleman had retained the manner, as well as the costume, of a 
youth which had been prolonged beyond the Jimits of middle age, and 
ogled grandmothers and grandchildren with perfect impartiality. 

“T have been paying my respects to Madame la Duchesse,” he said; 
“and I have made her promise to come out into the garden shortly to 
enjoy this divine sunshine. She left me in the drawing-room, saying 
that she would put on her bonnet and return in two minutes. I waited 
for her half an hour, and then, as I was beginning to tire of my own 
company, I thought I might venture to step round and wish you good- 
morning. So you are about to be immortalised, Jeanne? Will youdo 
me the honour to present me to monsieur ?” 

Barrington rose and bowed, as Jeanne made the requested intro. 
duction, and M. de Fontvieille bent his grey head till it was almost ina 
line with his knees, and brushed the gravel with a backward sweep of 
his Panama hat. 

“You are an amateur artist, monsieur?” said the elder gentleman, 
“T envy you your talent: you are in a country which should be the 
paradise of artists; and you have a magnificent landscape before you. 
May I be permitted to glance at your canvas?” 

“ Certainly,” answered Barrington, standing back to allow the other 
to approach his easel; “but it is not precisely the landscape that I 
propose to paint. As you see by the rough sketch before you, I am 
attempting nothing more ambitious than a souvenir of this exquisite old 
building ; and mademoiselle has very kindly consented to let me have 
a likeness of herself in the foreground.” 

“ Ah, I perceive,” said the old gentleman, peering inquisitively at 
the outline through his double eye-glass—“a study of the Campagne 
and mademoiselle ; or perhaps I ought rather to say, of mademoiselle 
and the Campagne. Both charming subjects, monsieur, and I admire 
your taste in having accorded the largest portion of your space to the 
more deserving of the two.” 

“ Mademoiselle is in the foreground,” began Barrington, explanatorily. 

“Naturally. It would have been impolite to place her anywhere 
else,” returned M. de Fontvieille, with a twinkle in his eye, “Do you 
paint in oils or in water-colours, monsieur ?” 

“Tn oils,” 

“Ah! and that requires many sittings, does it not ?—a picture in 
oils.” ‘ 
Barrington answered vaguely that it was impossible to fix im 
advance the time required for the completion of any picture; and then, 
to his relief, the Duchess joined the group, leaning upon her stick, and 
M, de Fontvyieille desisted from his queries, 
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The two old people went away together presently, and began a 
steady, slow promenade up and down over the gravel walks, while 
Barrington returned to his work, and Jeanne to her reflections. 

“ And how does the affaire Saint-Luc progress?” enquired M. de 
Fontvieille, as soon as he and his old friend were out of earshot. 

The Duchess made a grimace. “ As far I can see, it does not pro- 
gress at all,” she answered. ‘You know how perverse Jeanne is; it is 
mere waste of time and temper to attempt to influence her. Happily 
M. de Saint-Luc is of a very patient disposition ; and, moreover, he is 
desperately in love with the girl. I trust in time, and say nothing; but 
[wish the matter could be settled one way or the other. At my age, 
Time is an uncertain friend ; I may have to part with him for ever before 
Tam a year older, and then what is to become of Jeanne? Ah, the poor 
dd Marquis! If he had not taken it into his head to marry an English- 
voman, how much trouble we might all have been spared ! ” 

“ Jeanne, for one, would have been spared the trouble of existence,” 
observed M. de Fontvieille. ‘ Her father’s marriage may have been no 
blessing for her; but it has provided you and me, madame, with an 
interest for our old age. Does M. de Saint-Luc come here often ?” 

“No, not very often. He is ceremonious, and will not visit us 
without an invitation. Certainly he is invited tolerably frequently ; 
but then, you understand, it is I who ask him, and he is not always well 
received.” 

“It is a pity,” remarked M. de Fontvieille, meditatively, with a 
glance in the direction of the house, where Barrington and Jeanne were 
tobe seen apparently engaged in animated conversation—“ it is a pity 
that M. de Saint-Luc is not an artist.” 

“Ah, bah!” returned the Duchess, following his look and his 
thought ; “there is no danger. Jeanne, if she is deficient in some good 
qualities, has at least that of common sense; and that Mr. Barrington 
(Who, par parenthése, is a much better informed and more agreeable 
person than most of his compatriots) is no longer young enough to make 
&fool of himself. Everybody knows that mixed marriages always end 
in misery. If, however, you have any fears,” she added with a short 
sardonic laugh, “I will tell Jeanne that the Englishman is an excellent 
porti, and that I have a high opinion of him. That will dispose of him 

“He is rich, they say.” 

“My dear monsieur, of what are you dreaming? If he had all the 
Wealth of the Rothschilds, do you suppose that would make any differ- 
fce? No, no! we have had enough of English marriages in the de 
Mersac family. But I tell you there is no danger at all. Come, let us 
talk of something else. I am weary of vexing myself, night and day, 
with the question of Jeanne’s future.” 

“The future? My dear madame, we have reached an age—you and 
I~at which most mortals cease to have any control over future events, 
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and retain very little over present ones. We have acted our part and 
said our say in this world, and must now stand aside to make room fora 
younger generation. All that we can do is to offer good advice—which 
we may be pretty sure will not be accepted. Did you act upon advice 
when you were young,madame? For my part, nothing short of coer. 
cion had any influence upon me; and Jeanne is not precisely a person to 
be coerced. Why, then, vex yourself? Jeanne will take her own way, 
and very likely it will not be a bad way. Only, if I werein your place, and 
if I were determined that she should marry M. de Saint-Luc, I should 
seriously recommend that gentleman to develope a talent for drawing. But 
I see that the subject is displeasing to you; pardon me if I have ben 


indiscreet in pursuing it.” M.de Fontvieille stood still in the gravé . 


path, took off his hat, and bowed profoundly as he made this apology. 

“ Will you come now and see my sapphires?” he continued. “They 
are good stones—that I know ;-but I want the benefit of your taste aso 
the best setting for them.” 

M. de Fontvieille had for some years been the tenant of the neigh- 
bouring villa, which the Duchess had taken upon her first arrival at 
Algiers, and which she had occupied up to the time of the old Marquis’s 
death. He had filled the house with curiosities and works of art of one 
kind-and another, being a well-to-do old gentleman, and having some 
difficulty in disposing of the superfluity of his income ; but his chief 
craze was his collection of precious stones. These, the possession of which 
was doubly dear to him by reason of many a well-remembered haggle and 
protracted bargain preceding their purchase, he kept in certain strong 
boxes fitted, for that purpose, with velvet-covered trays, and exhibited, 
with just pride, to appreciative friends. 

“What? More gems!” cried the Duchess. ‘ You will ruin yourself, 
my friend; and, one of these fine mornings, your servant will murder 
you, and run away with your treasures. I will see the sapphires 
though : I am not too old to take delight in looking at pretty things.” 

So the two old people disappeared from the garden ; and were a col 
siderable time absent; for, once the boxes were unlocked, neither of 
them could resist going through the entire collection. When they 
returned, the western sky was flooded with a glow of orange light, upm 
which tiny golden cloudlets floated ; the flower-beds were barred with long 
black shadows from the cypresses, and the air was sharp with the chill 
which in southern latitudes invariably heralds the sunset. Jeanne had 
left her post in the verandah, and was standing beside the artist, who had 
already packed up his easel, paint-box, and other belongings. 

“ Mademoiselle is going to introduce me to her live stock,” said the 
latter. 

“ Oh, indeed,” answered the Duchess. “ Are you fond of animals 
Mr. Barrington ?” 

“ Devoted to them.” 

“ Ma foi! then I envy you your taste. If I could share it my lift 
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would be far pleasanter than it is; but unluckily for me I have never 
had any love for menageries. That dog Turco is bad enough: he 
keeps me in constant terror by his habit of bouncing out unexpectedly 
from behind doors, and oversetting the unwary ; but he is an angel in 
comparison with the wild boar, or with Jeanne’s jackal, whom we call 
Jérémie on account of his ceaseless lamentations. Do you know what it 
is, monsieur, to be kept awake, the whole night through, by the howling 
of a jackal? Butof course youdo not. Ifa jackal howled under your 
window, you would take a gun, in the course of five minutes, and go out 
and kill him. That is also what I should do if I were a man; but 
being only an old woman, and timid of firearms, I have to lie still, and 
listen to the senseless cries of that evil beast till I’m almost maddened, 
and——.” 

“T had no idea that you could hear him on your side of the house, 
madame,” interposed Jeanne, apologetically. “If he disturbs you, we 
will send him away into the country.” 

“Useless, dear child! His empty kennel would remain, and neither 
you nor Léon would allow it to stand long unoccupied. I prefer present 
known evils to future indefinite ones. Would you believe, monsieur, 
that we once had a hyena chained in the backyard for three days? On 
thefourth day he broke loose, and was found at night scratching at the 
graves in the churchyard. Imagine what a scandal! He was sum- 
marily put to death. As for that depraved Jérémie, I have become 
accustomed to him after a fashion; and how do I know what his suc- 
cessor might be? Very probably a porcupine, who would wander about 
the house, and who would be sure to take a delight in remaining motion- 
less whenever I entered one of those dark rooms, so that I might take 
him for a divan, and seat myself upon him. But I must not keep you 
standing any longer in this chilly air. You will excuse me, I am sure, 
if I do not offer to accompany you to the yard.” 

And so the old lady vanished through the doorway, followed by M. 
de Fontvieille, who, after a moment’s hesitation between dread of rheu- 
matism and doubt as to the prudence of leaving Jeanne alone any 
longer with the Englishman, found the former consideration the weightier 
of the two, and yielded to it accordingly. 

Barrington was very willing to excuse both the old people. He fol- 
lowed Jeanne across the courtyard to the stable, whose tenants squealed 
and hinnied, as only Arab horses can, at the entrance of their mistress ; 
was presented to the unattractive Jérémie, to the wild boar, to numerous 
dogs, and finally to a pair of beautiful soft-eyed gazelles, the male of 
whom no sooner espied the stranger than, with a grunt of defiance, he put 
his head down, dashed at him like an express train, and would pro- 
bably have succeeded in producing a humiliating catastrophe, had not his 
mistress caught him deftly by the horns in mid-career, and held him 
captive in her strong white hands. 

Shortly afterwards Barrington took his leave, having obtained per- 
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mission to return on the following day, and set to work in earnest upon 
his picture, 

In a letter which he addressed, about this time, to the same friend at 
whose correspondence we have already had a glimpse, occurs, inter alia, 
the following passage :— 

“Tt is a great mistake to suppose, as many. people do, that feminine 
beauty of form consists solely in rounded outlines, and that any appear- 
ance of strength is a defect ina woman. I hate fat arms, and flabby, 
dimpled, powerless hands. Nature no more intended hands and arms 
to look like that than she intended a prize pig to be so heavy that his 
legs will not support his weight. Women ought to be able to use 
their limbs freely. And if ever you meet a beautiful girl with strong 
wrists in whom you feel an interest, take my advice and buy her a gazelle 
—or if you can’t get a gazelle, perhaps a billy-goat might do. Encourage 
the beast to charge at her, and teach her to catch him neatly by the horns 
when he is going full tilt. Of course he will bowl her over as clean as 
a whistle at first, but she mustn’t mind that. Once she has acquired the 
knack of seizing him at the right moment, she will find the result willbe 
worth any bruises he may have given her in teaching her the lesson; 
and it will be worth ten times the money you have paid for him to see 
the picture the girl will make as she holds the struggling brute in a per 
fectly firm grasp, but without any unbecoming exertion.” 
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No. XX.—-Gopwin AND SHELLEY. 


TuE poetic and the metaphysical temperaments are generally held to be 
in some sense incompatible. Poets, indeed, have often shown the 
highest speculative acuteness, and philosophy often implies a really poeti- 
calimagination. But the necessary conditions of successful achievement 
in the two cases are so different that the combination of the two kinds of 
excellence in one man must be of excessive rarity. No mancan be great 
48 8 philosopher who is incapable of brooding intensely and perseveringly 
over an abstract problem, absolutely unmoved by the emotion which is 
always seeking to bias his judgment; whilst a poet is great in virtue of 
the keenness of his sensibility to the emotional aspect of every decision 
of the intellect. For the one purpose, it is essential to keep the passions 
apart from the intellect : for the other, to transfuse intellect with pas- 
sion, A few of our metaphysicians have ventured into poetical utterance. 
Berkeley wrote a really fine copy of verses and Hobbes struck out one 


famous couplet— 
And like a star upon her bosom lay 


His beautiful and shining golden head, 


in a translation of Homer, otherwise not easily readable. Scott pro- 
posed to publish the whole poetical works of David Hume, consisting of 
aremarkable quatrain composed in an inn at Carlisle.* 


Here chicks in eggs for breakfast sprawl, 
Here godless boys God’s glories squall, 
Here Scotchmen’s heads do guard the wall, 
But Corby’s walks atone for all. 


The only exception to this rule in our literature seems to be Coleridge. 
Coleridge undoubtedly exercised a vast influence upon the speculation of 
his countrymen, whilst his poems possess merits of the rarest order. 
It is more worthy of remark that his poetry is successful pretty much 
in proportion as he keeps it clear of his philosophy. In Christabel, the 
Ancient Mariner, or Kubla Khan, we can only discover the philosopher 
by the evidence of a mind richly stored with associations, and by the 
tendency to discover a mystical significance in natural objects. Some 
People would urge that his philosophy would have been improved if it 





* Hume’s biographer, Mr. Hill Burton, gives some other verses attributed to 
Hume ; but the impartial critic must admit that they are of inferior merit. 
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had been equally free from poetical elements. In any case, Coleridge is 
an example of a combination of diverse excellence not easily to be paral- 
leled. Another poet was supposed by some of his admirers to have 
similar claims upon our respect. Shelley seems to have thought himself 
as well fitted for abstract speculation as for poetry ; and his widow de- 
clared that, had he lived longer, he might have “ presented to the world 
a complete theory of mind ; a theory to which Berkeley, Coleridge, and 
Kant would have contributed ; but more simple, unimpugnable, and entire 
than the systems of those writers.” The phrase is by itself enough to 
prove Mrs. Shelley’s incompetence to form any opinion as to her hus 
band’s qualifications for this stupendous task. It is not by formings 
patchwork of Berkeley, Kant, and Coleridge that a “complete theory 
of mind” is likely to be evolved; nor does it appear that Shelley really 
knew much about either of the latter writers ; certainly, he has not given 
the smallest proof of a power of original speculation in such matter, 
And yet, though it would be absurd to treat Shelley seriously as an 
originator of philosophic thought or even as a moderately profound 
student of philosophy, there is no doubt that his poetry contains a phi- 
losophical element which deserves consideration if only to facilitate the 
comprehension of his poetry. 

Enough has been written by the competent and the incompetent, the 
prosaic and the poetical, the hyperbolical panegyrists and the calm 
analytical critics, of Shelley considered primarily as a poet. Nobody, as 


it soems to me, is entitled to add anything who has not himself a very . 


unusual share, if not of Shelley’s own peculiar genius, at least of recepti- 
vity for its products ; and after all that has been written by the ablest 
writers, one can learn more of Shelley by getting, say, the Adonais o 
the Ode to the Skylark by heart than by studying volumes of talk about 
his works. At any rate, I feel no vocation to add to the mass of imper- 
fectly appreciative disquisition. Recent discussions, however, seem to 
show both that some interest is still taken in the other aspect of Shel 
ley’s writings, and that an obvious remark or two still remains tobe 
made. People are in doubt whether to classify Shelley as atheist, pal 
theist, or theist ; they dispute as to whether his writings represent the 
destructive spirit which undermines all that is good amongst men, or, 02 
the contrary, are the fullest expression yet reached by any human being 
of the divinest element of religion. Were it not that some parallel phe 
nomena might be very easily suggested, it would be surprising that the 
meaning of a writer, who had extraordinary powers of expressing himself 
clearly and an almost morbid hatred of anything like reticence, should 
seriously doubtful. The explanation of the wonder is not, I think, vary 
far toseek. For one thing, people have not yet made up their minds 
to the true bearing of some opinions which Shelley undoubtedly held 
The question whether they were of good or evil import is mixed up 
with the question as to whether they were true or false. Upon that 
problem I shall not touch; but a few pages may be occupied by a 
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attempt to indicate what, as a matter of fact, Shelley actually held, or 
rather what was his general attitude as to certain important questions. 
One result will probably be that it matters very little what he held so 
far as his influence upon our own conclusions is concerned. For, to say 
nothing of Shelley’s incapacity to deal satisfactorily with the great con- 
troversies of his own time, our point of view has so much shifted that 
we can consider his opinions almost as calmly as those of the Eleatics 
or the Pythagoreans. They are matters of history which need affect 
nobody at the present day. 

The volume of essays by the late Mr. Bagehot, recently published, 
eontains one upon Shelley, which deals very clearly and satisfactorily, as 
far as it goes, with this part of Shelley’s work. Mr. Bagehot showed 
with his usual acuteness how Shelley’s philosophy reflected the abnormal 
peculiarities of his character. He speaks less, however, of certain ex- 
traneous influences which must have materially affected Shelley’s intel- 
lectual developments, and indeed, seems to have partly overlooked them. 
He tells us, for example, that Shelley's poems show an “extreme sus- 
picion of aged persons.” Undoubtedly a youthful enthusiast is apt to be 
shocked by the dogged conservatism of older men who have been ham- 
mered into a more accurate measure of the immovable weight of superin- 
cumbent prejudice in the human mind. Shelley could not revolt against 
things in general without contracting some dislike to the forces against 
which he inevitably ran his head at starting. Even here, indeed, the 
charm of Shelley’s unworldly simplicity for men of an opposite type, for 
cynics like Hogg, and Peacock, and Byron, is one of the pleasantest indi- 
tations of his character. He attracted, and doubtless because he was 
attracted by, many who had nothing but contempt for his favourite en- 
thusiasms, and it is still more evident that, however wayward was his 
career in some relations of life, he had a full measure of the young man’s 
tapacity for reverence. Dr. Lind seems to have been his earliest idol ; 
but a far more important connection was that with Godwin. Godwin 
was in his fifty-sixth and Shelley in his twentieth year, when their corre- 
spondence began, and Godwin’s most remarkable book was published 
when Shelley was in the cradle. Young gentlemen of nineteen, even 
though they belong to the immortals, consider a man of fifty-six to be 
tottering upon the verge of the grave. Books published before we could 
spell appear to have been composed before the invention of letters, To 
Shelley, in short, Godwin was to all intents and purposes a venerable 
tage, and a fitting embodiment of hoary wisdom. A guide, philosopher, 

‘and friend—an oracle who can sanction his aspirations and direct him to 
the most promising paths—is almost a necessity to every youthful enthu- 
tiast; the more necessary in proportion as he has more emphatically 
broken with the established order. What J. S. Mill was to men who 
Were in their early youth some twenty or thirty years ago, or Dr. New- 
Manto young men of different views at a slightly earlier period, that 
“Godwin was to Shelley in the years of his most impetuous speculation. 
14—2 
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A lad of genius reads old books with eager appetite and learns something 
from them ; but to get the full influence of ideas he must feel that they 
come from a living mouth, clothed in modern dialect, and applied to the 
exciting topics of the day. Perhaps neither Mill nor Dr. Newman said 
anything which might not be found implicitly contained in the writings 
of their spiritual ancestors. Much of Mill is already to be found in 
Locke, and Dr. Newman is at times the interpreter of Butler. But 
then Butler and Locke have been dead for a long time; and what the 
impatient youth requires is the direct evidence that the ancient principles 
are still alive and efficient. The old key has probably become rusty, and 
is more or less obsolete in form. The youth cannot wait to oil and repair 
it for himself. He wants the last new invention spick and span, and 
ready to be applied at once to open the obstinate lock. Shelley read 
Helvetius and Holbach, and Berkeley and Hume; but, though they 
supplied him with a tolerably modern version of some ancient theories, 
they could not tell him by anticipation what precise form of argument 
would best crush Paley, or what specific policy would regenerate Ireland 
out of hand. For such purposes a young man wants the very last new 
teacher, and the chances are that he will read even the older philosophers 
through the spectacles which such a teacher is kind enough to provide. 
Thus, when looking about in this dark world, given over as he 
thought to antiquated prejudice embodied in cruel injustice, poor Shelley 
greeted the writings of Godwin as the lost traveller greets a beacon-fire 
on astormy night. They seemed to contain a new gospel. When he 
discovered the author to be a real human being, not one of the fixed stars 
that have been already guiding us from the upper firmament, he threw 
himself at the philosopher’s feet with the rapt fervour of a religious 
neophyte. In his first letters to Godwin, he pours out his heart : “ Con- 
sidering these feelings” (the feelings, namely, of reverence and admin 
tion which he has entertained for the name of Godwin), “ you will not be 
surprised at the inconceivable emotions with which I learnt your exist 
ence and your dwelling. I had enrolled your name in the lists of the 
honourable dead. I had felt regret that the glory of your being had 
passed from this earth of ours. It is not so; you still live and, I firmly 
believe, are still planning the welfare of human kind.” A letter written 
soon afterwards from Dublin is still more significant. It begins with 
kind of invocation as to a saint. ‘ Guide thou and direct me,” exclaims 
the young gentleman ;. “in all the weakness of my inconsistencies beat 
with me; . . . when you reprove me, reason speaks ; I acquiesce in her 
decisions.” He presently defends the impatience which Godwin has 
blamed by an argument which evidently struck even Godwin as hav 
ing an absurd side. The Political Justice, he says, was first published 
nearly twenty years before (or almost at the dawn of history !), but ye 
what has resulted from the general diffusion of its doctrines? “ Have 
men ceased to fight? Have woe and misery vanished from the earth!” 
Far from it! Obviously something must be done and that at once. Do 
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I not well to be impatient, he says, when such reasonable expectations 
have been so cruelly disappointed ? 

It must be a most delightful sensation to have so ardent a disciple ; 
but it must also be a trifle provoking when the ardour is of a kind to 
justify some misgiving as to the sanity of the proselyte. Even the vanity 
of a philosopher could hardly blind him to the fact that such extravagance 
tended to throw ridicule upon its object. Godwin, however, kept his 
countenance—a, little too easily perhaps—and gave very sensible advice 
to his proselyte. He pointed out in substance that it was not altogether 
amazing that vice and misery had survived the publication of his 
wonderful book, and still recommended patience and acceptance of the 
strange stupidity of mankind. We may suppose that in later years 
Shelley’s reverence lost a little of its warmth: he came to know Godwin 
personally. Moreover, amongst his other tenets, the calm philosopher 
held the comfortable doctrine that philosophers might and ought to 
receive pecuniary assistance from the rich without any loss of dignity. 
The practical application of this theory may perhaps have helped to con- 
vince Shelley that Godwin was not altogether free from carthly stains, 
and in fact not so indifferent as he ought to have been to the pessible ad- 
vantages of a connection with the heir to a baronetcy and a good 
estate. 

For the present, however, Shelley sat humbly at Godwin’s feet. He 
declared that from the Political Justice he had learnt “all that was 
valuable in knowledge and virtue.” He mixed with the queer little 
dique of vegetarians and crotchet-mongers who shared his reverence for 
Godwin and excited the bitter contempt of Hogg. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that we find Shelley’s doctrines to present a curiously close 
coincidence with Godwin’s. Partly, no doubt, it was simply a coinci- 
dence. Shelley’s temperament predisposed him to accept conclusions 
Which were in the air of the time, and which were to be found more or 
less represented in many of his other authorities. But, at any rate, we 
may fairly assume not only that he, as he was eager to proclaim, learnt 
much from Godwin, but also that his whole course of thought was guided 
toa great degree by this living representative of his favourite theories. 
He studied the Political Justice, pondered its words of wisdom, and 
examined its minutest details. One trifling indication may be men- 
tioned. Amongst Shelley’s fragmentary essays is one upon “A System 
of Government by Juries”—a “ singular speculation,” as Mr. Rossetti 
naturally remarks. But the explanation is simply that Godwin’s theory, 
Worked out in the Political Justice, sets forth government by these 
so-called juries as the ultimate or penultimate stage of human society. 
Shelley, like a faithful disciple, was writing an incipient commentary 
upon one of his teacher’s texts. The fragmentary Lssay on Christianity, 
ofabout the same date (1815), is virtually an attempt to show that the 
valuable part of the Christian religion is its supposed anticipation of 
Godwin’s characteristic tenets. But the coincidence does not consist in 
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any minute points of external resemblance, © Godwin’s political writings 
seem to have been pretty well forgotten, though some interest in him. is 
maintained by Caleb Williams and by his relationship to Shelley. Hogg 
is evidently anxious to sink as much as possible the intellectual obliga. 
tions of the disciple to so second-rate a teacher ; and later writers upon 
Shelley are content to speak vaguely of Godwin as a man who had some 
philosophic reputation in his day, and some influence upon the poet. A 
full exposition of Godwin’s theories would display the closeness of the 
mental affinity. That may be found elsewhere; but a brief indication of 
his main tendencies will be sufficient for the present purpose. 

Godwin appeared to many youthful contemporaries—as may be seen 
from the brilliant sketch in Hazlitt’s Spirit of the Age—as a very im 
carnation of philosophy. ‘ No work in our time,” says Hazlitt, “ gaye 
such a blow to the philosophical mind of the country as the celebrated 
Enquiry concerning Political Justice. Tom Paine was considered for 
the time a Tom Fool to him, Paley an old woman, Edmund Burke a 
flashy sophist. Truth, moral truth, it was supposed, had here taken up 
its abode, and these were the oracles of thought.” Hazlitt is not given 
to measuring his words, and he was probably wishing to please the 
decaying old gentleman. But doubtless there is some truth in the 
statement. Godwin was admirably fitted to be an apostle of reason, 80 
far as a man can be fitted for that high post by the negative qualifica- 
tions of placid temper and singular frigidity of disposition. He works 
out the most startling and subversive conclusions with all the calmness 
of a mathematician manipulating a set of algebraical symbols. He lays 
down doctrines which shock not only the religious reverence, but the 
ordinary conscience of mankind, as quietly as if he were stating a pro 
position of Euclid. An entire absence of even a rudimentary sense of 
humour is of course implied in this placid enunciation of paradoxes 
without the slightest perception of their apparent enormity. But then 
a sense of humour is just the quality which we do not desiderate in 
revered philosopher. 

It admits of more doubt whether Godwin possessed in any marked 
degree the positive qualification of high reasoning power. What is 
called “remorseless logic”—the ruthless sweeping aside of every 
eorsideration that conflicts with our deductions from certain assump- 
tions—is as often a proof of weakness as of strength. Nothing is 90 


easy as to be perfectly symmetrical and consistent, if you will calmly . 


accept every paradox that flows from your principles, and call it a plain 
conclusion instead of a reductio ad absurdum. A man who is quite 
ready to say that black is white whenever the whiteness of black is con- 
venient for his argument, may easily pass with some people for a great 
reasoner. Godwin, however, was beyond question.a man of considerable 
power, though neither vigorous enough nor sufficiently familiar with the 
wider philosophical conceptions to produce results of much permanent 
value. Crude thinkers habitually mistake the blunders into which they; 
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like their fathers before them, have fallen for genuine discoveries. They 
have once more made the old mistakes, and do not know that the mis- 
takes have been exposed. 

Godwin was familiar with the recent school of French materialists, 
and with the writings of Locke, Berkeley and Hume. He worked out 
by their help a system which curiously combines opposite modes of 
thought. He was, in one sense, a thorough-going sceptic. Nobody 
could set aside more completely thé whole body of theological specula- 
tion. He assumes that all the old religions are exploded superstitions. 
He did not argue against Theism, like Shelley; and, indeed, arguments 
that might lead him into personal difficulty were not much to his taste, 
‘But he virtually ignores all such doctrine as undeniably effete, So 
far he, of course, sympathises with the French materialists, and with 
them he abolishes at one blow all the traditional and prescriptive beliefs 
of mankind. The fact that a doctrine has been generally accepted 
isa presumption rather against it than in its favour. He will believe 
nothing, nor even temporarily accept any practical precept which is not 
capable of direct scientific proof. But, in the next place, Godwin did 
not in any sense accept the materialism of the French writers, He, 
like other English thinkers, had been profoundly impressed by the 
idealism of Berkeley—to whose remarkable influence upon his country- 
men we are perhaps only beginning to do justice. But then he extends 
Berkeley by the aid of Hume. He abolishes not only matter but mind. 
It may be still convenient to use the word mind, but in fact there is 
nothing, so far as we know, but a chain of “ideas” which somehow link 
themselves together so as to produce the complex idea we generally 
know by that name. Of any substratum, any internal power which 
causes the coherence of these ideas or of the universe in general, we know 
and can know absolutely nothing. 

When a man has got so far, he not unfrequently begins to feel him- 
self a little bewildered. Nothing is left—to quote from a philosopher of 
vhom neither Godwin nor Shelley apparently ever heard—but “ ceaseless 
change.” “I know of no being, noteven of myown. Pictures are—they 
are the only things which exist, and they know of themselves after the 
fashion of pictures ; pictures which float past without there being any- 
thing past which they float, which by means of like pictures are connected 
with each other ; pictures without anything which is pictured in them, 
Without significance and without aim. I myself am one of these pictures 
nay, I am not even this, but merely a confused picture of the 
Pictures, All reality is transformed into a strange dream, without a life 
Which is dreamed of, and without a mind which dreams it: with a 
dram which is woven together in a dream of itself. Perception is the 
dream ; thought is the dream of that dream.” 

This description of the thorough-going sceptical position might pass 
(to.anticipate for a moment) for a description of the state of mind pro- 
duced by some of Shelley’s poetry. It is, at any rate, a state of mind 
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from which a reasoner is generally anxious to« provide some escape; lest 
all ground for reasoning should be cut away. How can knowledge be 
possible, if the mind is merely a stream of baseless impressions, cohering 
or separating according to radically unknowable laws? Godwin, however, 
goes on calmly, without any attempt to solve our difficulties, and proceeds 
to build up his scheme of perfectibility. Upon this shifting quicksand of 
utter scepticism he lays the foundations of his ideal temple of reason, 
For, as he argues, since a man is nothing but an aggregate of “ ideas,” he- 
is capable of indefinite modification. Education or the influences of 
climate or race can have no ineradicable power upon this radically 

.arbitrary combination of flitting phantasms. Anything may be the 
cause of anything ; for cause means nothing but the temporary coherence 
of two sets of unsubstantial images. And hence, we may easily abolish 
all the traditional ties by which people have hitherto heen bound 
together, and rearrange the whole structure of human society on prin- 
ciples of mathematical and infallible perfection. The force which is 
to weave ropes of sand, or rather to arrange the separate independent 
unsubstantial atoms in a perfect mathematical sphere, rounded, complete 
and eternal, is the force of reason. 

Godwin is troubled by no misgiving as to the power of reason when 
all reality seems to have been abolished. He quietly takes for granted 
that reason is the sole and sufficient force by which men are or may be 
guided, and that it is adequate for any conceivable task. Not only can 
it transform society at large, but it is potentially capable of regenerating 
any given individual. The worst scoundrel could be made into a saint 
if only you could expose him to a continuous discharge of satisfactory 
syllogisms. Reason, as he calmly observes, is “omnipotent.” Therefore, 
he infers, when a man’s conduct is wrong, a very simple statement will 
not only show it to be wrong—just as it is easy to show that two sidesof 
a triangle are greater than the third—but make him good. No perverse 
ness, he thinks, would resist a sufficiently intelligible statement of the 
advantages of virtue. From this agreeable postulate, which he regards a8 
pretty nearly self-evident, Godwin draws conclusions from some of which, 
great as was his courage in accepting absurdities, he afterwards found it 
expedient to withdraw. Thus, for example, morality, according to him, 
means simply the right calculation of consequences—I must always act 
so as to produce the greatest sum of happiness. The accidental ties, the 
associations formed by contingent circumstances, are no more to override 
this principle than a proposition of Euclid is to vary when applied to 
different parts of space. Three angles of a triangle are as much equal to 
two right angles in England as in France. Similarly the happiness of at 
Englishman is just as valuable as the happiness of a Frenchman, and the 
happiness of a stranger as the happiness of my relations. Hence—soruis 
his logic—friendship, gratitude, and conjugal fidelity are simply mistakes 

If my father is a worse man than a stranger, I should rather save the 
stranger’s life than my father’s, for I shall be contributing more to humat 
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happiness. If my wife and I are tired of each other, we had better form 
new connections, for it is unreasonable to sacrifice happiness to any acci- 
dental ties. Any particular rule, indeed, is so far a mistake: for to act 
upon such a rule is to disregard the general principles of reason. In every 
action and in every relation of life, I should hold myself absolutely free 
to act simply and solely with reference to the greatest happiness, Habits 
are bad, for habits imply disregard of reason, and all promises are im- 
moral, for to keep a promise is to pay a blind obedience to the past. To 
punish is unreasonable; for, in pure reason, we have no more right to 
hate a villain than a viper or a cup of poison. The only legitimate end 
of punishment is reform, and reform should be produced by argument 
‘instead of imprisonment. All coercion is clearly bad, for coercion is not 
argument ; and, since all government implies coercion, all government is 
immoral. Society, in short, must be reduced to an aggregate of indepen- 
dent atoms, free from all conventions, from all prescriptive rights and 
privileges, without the slightest respect for any traditional institutions, 
and acting at every moment in obedience to the pure dictates of reason. 

When these principles have forced their way, and the omnipotence of 
reason shows their triumph to be only a question of time, we shall reach 
the millennium. Mind will then be omnipotent over matter (though it 
israther hard to say what either of those two entities may be); kings, 
priests, laws, and family associations will disappear; and every man will 
live in perfect peace and happiness in the light of reason. One difficulty, 
indeed, suggests itself. Why, if reason be thus omnipotent, has it done 
80 little in the past? Whence this persistence of inequality and injustice, 
this enormous power of sheer obstinate unreasoning prejudice in a set of 
beings which are to be so completely regenerated by the power of pure 
reason? Monarchy, he declares summarily, is founded on imposture. 
How, if reason be the one force, has imposture been so successful, and, 
if successful for so long, why should it not be successful hereafter ? 

To this Godwin has no very intelligible answer, or perhaps he hardly 
sees that an answer is desirable. But, in truth, his whole system appears 
to be so grotesque when brought to one focus and distinctly stated, that 
we must in fairness recall two things: first, that most philosophical 
systems appear absurd when summarised after their extinction; and, 
secondly, that in bringing out in a very brief space the most salient fea- 
tures of such a doctrine, it is quite impossible to avoid caricature. There 
is enough not only of apparent philosophy in it, but of really intelligent 
—though strangely one-sided—reflection to enable us to understand how 
this deification of reason, falling in with the most advanced movements 
of the time, should affect Shelley’s simple, impulsive and marvellously 
imaginative nature. Men of much stricter logical training considered 
Godwin to be a great, if paradoxical, thinker, and Shelley, who had rather 
an affinity for abstract metaphysical ideas than a capacity for construct- 
ing them with logical wholes, was for a time entirely carried away. 
When after reading Godwin’s quiet prosaic enunciation of the most 
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startling paradoxes in the least impassioned language, we turn to 
Shelley’s poetical interpretation, the two seem to be related as. the 
stagnant pool to the rainbow-coloured mist into which it has been trans. 
muted. Shelley’s fervid enthusiasm has vapourized the slightly muddy 
philosophic prose, changed it into impalpable ether, and tinged it with the 
most brilliant, if evanescent, hue. Shelley had certainly learnt from 
others besides Godwin, and in particular had begun those Platonic readings 
which afterwards generated his characteristic belief in a transcendental 
world, the abode of the archetypal ideas of beauty, love, and wisdom, 
But through all his poetry we find a recurrence of the same ideas which 
he had originally imbibed from his first master. 

The Godwinism, indeed, is strongest in the crude poetry of Queen 
Mab, where many passages read like the Political Justice done into verse, 
So, for example, we have a naif statement of the incoherent theory which 
has already been noticed in Godwin’s treatise. After pointing to some 
of the miseries which afflict unfortunate mankind, and observing that 
they are not due to man’s “evil nature,” which, it seems, is merely a 
figment invented to excuse crimes, the question naturally suggests 
itself, to what, then, can all this mischief be due? Nature has made 
everything perfect and harmonious, except man. On man alone she 
has, it seems, heaped “ruin, vice, and slavery.” But the indignant 
answer is given :— 

Nature! No! 
Kings, priests, and statesmen blast the human flower 
Even in its tender bud; their influence darts 
Like subtle poison through the bloodless veins 
Of desolate society. 


According to this ingenious view, “kings, priests, and statesmen” are 
something outside of, and logically opposed to, Nature. They represent 
the evil principle in this strange dualism. Whence this influence arises, 
how George III. and Paley and Lord Eldon came to possess an existence 
independent of Nature, and acquired the power of turning all her good 
purpose to nought, is one of these.questions which we can hardly refrain 
from asking, but which it would be obviously unkind to press, Still less 
would it be to the purpose to ask how this beneficent Nature is related to 
the purely neutral Necessity, which is “the mother of the world,” or how, 
between the two, such a monstrous birth as the “ prolific fiend” Religion 
came into existence. The crude incoherence of the whole system is too 
obvious to require exposition ; and yet it is simply an explicit statement 
of Godwin’s theories put forth with inconvenient excess of candour. The 
absurdities slurred over by the philosopher are thrown into brilliant relief 
by the poet. 

Shelley improved as a poet, and in a degree rarely exemplified in 
poetry, between Queen Mab and the Prometheus; but even in. the Pro- 
metheus and his last writings we find a continued reflection of Godwin's 
characteristic views. Everywhere as much a prophet as a poet, Shelley 
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is always announcing, sometimes in exquisite poetry, the advent of the 
millennium. His conception of the millennium, if we try to examine 
precisely what it is, always embodies the same thought, that man is to be 
made perfect by the complete dissolution of all the traditional ties by 
which the race is at present bound together. In the passage which ori- 
ginally formed the conclusion to the Prometheus, the “Spirit of the 
Hour” reveals the approaching consummation. The whole passage is a 
fine one, and it is almost a shame to quote fragments ; but we may briefly 
observe that in the coming world everybody is to say exactly what he 
thinks ; women are to be— 


gentle radiant forms, 
From custom’s evil taint exempt and pure ; 
Speaking the wisdom once they could not think, 
Looking emotions once they feared to feel. 


Thrones, altars, judgment seats and prisons are to be abolished when 
reason is absolute ; and when— 

The loathsome mask has fallen, the man remains 

Sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed, but man 

Equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless, 

Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 

Over himself. 


To be “ unclassed, tribeless, and nationless,” and, we may add, without 

“marriage, is to be in the lowest depths of barbarism. It is so, at least, in 
the world of realities. But the description will fit that “state of Nature” 
of which philosophers of the time delighted to talk. The best comment 
is to be found in Godwin. The great mistake of Rousseau, says that 
writer, was that whilst truly recognising government to be the source of 
all evil, he chose to praise the state which preceded government, instead 
of the state which, we may hope, will succeed its abolition. When we 
are perfect, we shall get rid of all laws of every kind, and thus, in some 
sense, the ultimate goal of all progress is to attain precisely to that state 
of nature which Rousseau regretted as a theory of the past and which is 
described in Shelley’s glowing rhetoric. 

The difficulty of making this view coherent is curiously reflected in 
the mechanism of Shelley’s great poem ; great it is, for the marvel of its 
lyrical excellence is fortunately: independent of the conceptions of life 
and human nature which it is intended to set forth. If all the complex 
organisation which has slowly evolved itself in the course of history, the 
expression of which is civilisation, order, coherence, and co-operation in 
the different departments of life, is to be set down as an unmitigated evil, 
the fruit of downright imposture, all history becomes unintelligible. 
Man, potentially perfectible, has always been the sport of what seems to 
be malignant and dark power of utterly inexplicable origin and character. 
Shelley, we are told, could not bear to read history. The explanation 
offered is that he was too much shocked by the perpetual record of misery, 
tyranny, and crime. A man who can see nothing else in history is 
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obviously a very inefficient historian. Godwin tells us that he had learnt 
from Swift’s bitter misanthropy the truth that all political institutions 
are hopelessly corrupt. A fusion of the satirist’s view, that all which is 
is bad, with the enthusiast’s view, that all which will be will be perfect, 
just expresses Shelley’s peculiar mixture of optimism and pessimism, 
When we try to translate this into a philosophical view or a poetical 
representation of the world, the consequence is inevitably perplexing. 
Thus Shelley tells us in the preface to the Prometheus, that he could 
not accept the view, adopted by Aéschylus, of a final reconciliation be- 
tween Jupiter and his victim. He was “averse from a catastrophe so 
feeble as that of reconciling the champion with the oppressor of man- 
kind.” He cannot be content with the intimate mixture of good and 
evil which is presented in the world as we know it. He must have 
absolute good on one side, contrasted with absolute evil on the other. 
But it would seem—as far as one is justified in attaching any precise 
meaning to poetical symbols—that the fitting catastrophe to the world’s 
drama must be in some sense a reconciliation between Prometheus and 
Jupiter ; or, in other words, between the reason and the blind forces 
by which it is opposed. The ultimate good must be not the annihilation 
of all the conditions of human life, but the slow conquest of nature by 
the adaptation of the life to its conditions. We learn to rule nature, as 
it is generally expressed, by learning to obey it. Any such view, how- 
ever, is uncongenial to Shelley, though he might have derived it from 
Bacon, one of the professed objects of his veneration. The result of his 
own view is that the catastrophe of the drama is utterly inexplicable 
and mysterious. Who are Jupiter and Demogorgon? Why, when 
Demogorgon appears in the car of the Hours, and tells Jupiter that 
the time is come, and that they are both to dwell together in darkness 
henceforth, does Jupiter immediately give up with a cry of Ai! Ai! 
and descend (as one cannot help irreverently suggesting) as through a 
theatrical trap-door? Dealing with such high matters, and penetrating 
to the very ultimate mystery of the universe, we must of course be pre- 
pared for surprising inversions. A mysterious blind destiny is at the 
bottom of everything, according to Shelley, and of course it may at any 
momeni crush the whole existing order in utter annihilation. And yet, 
it is impossible not to feel that here, too, we have still the same inco- 
herence which was shown more crudely in Queen Mab. The absolute 
destruction of all law, and of law not merely in the sense of human law, 
but of the laws in virtue of which the stars run their course and the 
frame of the universe is bound together, is the end to which we are to 
look forward. It will come when it will come; for it is impossible to 
join on such a catastrophe to any of the phenomenal series of events, 
of which alone we can obtain any kind of knowledge, The actual world, 
it is plain, is regarded as a hideous nightmare. The evil dream will 
dissolve and break up when something awakes us from our mysterious 
sleep ; but that something, whatever it may be, must of course be outside 
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the dream, and not a consummation worked out by the dream itself. 
We expect a catastrophe, not an evolution. And, finally, when the 
dream dissolves, when the “ painted veil” called life is drawn aside, what 
will be left? 

Some answer—and a remarkable answer—is given. by Shelley. But 
first we may say one word in reference to a point already touched. The 
entire dissolution of all existing laws was part of Shelley’s, as of God- 
win’s, programme. The amazing calmness with which the philosopher 
summarily disposes of marriage in a cursory paragraph or two, as (in the 
words of the old story) a fond thing, foolishly invented and repugnant to 

the plain teaching of reason, is one of the most grotesque crudities of his 
book. This doctrine has to be taken into account both in judging of 
Shelley’s character and considering some of his poetical work. It is, of 
course, frequently noticed in extenuation or aggravation of the most 
serious imputation upon his character. We are told that Shelley can 
be entirely cleared by revelations which have not as yet been made. 
That is satisfactory, and would be still more satisfactory if we were sure 
that his apologists fully appreciated the charge. According to the story 
as hitherto published, we can only say that his conduct seems to indicate 
a flightiness and impulsiveness inconsistent with real depth of sentiment. 
The complaint is that he behaved ill to the first Mrs. Shelley,:con- 
sidered not as a wife, but as a human being, and as a human being then 
possessing a peculiar and special claim upon his utmost tenderness. This 
is only worth saying in order to suggest the answer to a casuistical 
problem which seems to puzzle his biographers. Is a man the better or 
the worse because, when he breaks a moral law, he denies it to be moral ? 
Is he to be more or less condemned because, whilst committing a murder, 
he proceeds to assert that everybody ought to commit murder when he 
chooses? Without seeking to untwist all the strands of a very pretty 
problem, I will simply say that, to my mind, the question must in the 
last resort be simply one of fact. What we have to ask is the quality 
implied by his indifference to the law? If aman acts wrongly from bene- 
volent feeling, misguided by some dexterous fallacy, his error affords no 
presumption that he is otherwise intrinsically bad. If, on the other 
hand, his indifference to the law arises from malice, or sensuality, it 
must of course lower our esteem for him in proportion, under whatever 
code of morality he may please to shelter his misdoings. 

In Shelley’s particular case we should probably be disposed to as- 
tribe his moral deficiencies to the effect of crude but specious theory upon 
singularly philanthropic but abnormally impulsive mind. No one 
Would accuse him of any want of purity or generosity ; but we might 
regard him as wanting in depth and intensity of sentiment. Allied to 
this moral weakness is his incapacity for either feeling in himself or 
appreciating in others the force of ordinary human passions directed to 
& concrete object. The only apology that can be made for his selection 
of the singularly loathsome motive for his drama, is in the fact that in 
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his hands the chief character becomes simply an incarnation of purely 
intellectual wickedness ; he is a new avatar of the mysterious principle 
of evil which generally appears as a priest or king; he represents the 
hatred to good in the abstract rather than subservience to the lower 
passions. It is easy to understand how Shelley’s temperament should 
lead him to undervalue the importance of the restraints which are 
rightly regarded as essential to social welfare, and fall in with Godwin’s 
tranquil abolition of marriage as an uncomfortable fetter upon the per- 
fect liberty of choice.. But it is also undeniable that the defect not only 
makes his poetry rather unsatisfying to those coarser natures which 
cannot support themselves on the chameleon’s diet, but occasionally leads 
to unpleasant discords. Thus, for example, the worshippers of Shelley 
generally regard the Lpipsychidion as one of his finest poems, and are in- 
clined to warn off the profane vulgar as unfitted to appreciate its beauties, 
It is, perhaps, less difficult to understand than sympathise very heartily 
with thesentiment by which it is inspired. There are abundant prece. 
dents, both in religious and purely imaginative literature, for regardinga 
human passion as in some sense typifying, or identical with, the passion 
for ideal perfection. So far a want of sympathy may imply a deficiency 
in poetic sensibility, But I cannot believe that the Vita Nuova (to 
which we are referred) would have been the better if Dante had been 
careful to explain that there was another lady besides Beatrice for whom 
he had an almost equal devotion ; nor do I think that it is the prosaic 
part of us which protests when Shelley thinks it necessary to expound 
his anti-matrimonial theory in the Lpipsychidion. Why should he tell 
us that— 

I never was attached to that great sect, 

Whose doctrine is that each one should select 

Out of the crowd a mistress or a friend, 


and soon; in short, that he despises the ‘‘ modern morals” which dis- 
tinctly approve of monogamy? Human love, one would say, becomes 
a fitting type of a loftier emotion, in so far as it implies exclusive 
devotion to its object. During this uncomfortable intrusion of a dis 
cordant theory, we seem to be listening less to the passionate utterance 
of a true poet than to the shrill tones of a conceited propagator of flimsy 
crotchets, proclaiming his tenets without regard to truth or propriety. 
Mrs. Shelley does not seem to have entered into the spirit of the com- 
position ; and we can hardly wonder if she found this little bit of argu 
ment rather a stumbling-block to her comprehension. : 

To return, however, from these moral deductions to the more general 
principles. It is scarcely necessary to insist at length upon the peculiar 
idealism implied in Shelley’s poetry. It is, of course, the first charac 
teristic upon which every critic must fasten. The.materials with which 
he works are impalpable abstractions where other poets use concrete 
images. His poetry is like the subtle veil woven by the witch of Atlas 
from “threads of fleecy mist,” “long lines of light,” such as are kindled 
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by the dawn and “starbeams.” When he speaks of natural scenery the 
solid earth seems to be dissolved, and we are in presence of nothing but 
the shifting phantasmagoria of cloudland, the glow of moonlight on eternal 
mow, or the “golden lightning of the setting sun.” The only earthly 
seenery which recalls Shelley to a more material mind is that which one 
sees from a high peak at sunrise, when the rising vapours tinged with pris- 
matic colours shut out all signs of human life, and we are alone with 
the sky and the shadowy billows of the sea of mountains. Only in such 
vague regions can Shelley find fitting symbolism for those faint emotions 
suggested by the most abstract speculations, from which he alone is able 
toextract an unearthly music. To insist upon this would be waste of 
time. Nobody, one may say briefly, has ever expanded into an astonish- 
ing variety of interpretation, the familiar text of Shakspeare— 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little lives 
Are rounded with a sleep. 


The doctrine is expressed in a passage in Hellas, where Ahasuerus states 
this as the final result of European thought. The passage, like so many 
in Shelley, shows that he had Shakspeare in his mind without exactly 
copying him. The Shakspearean reference to the “cloud-capped towers ” 
and “ gorgeous palaces ” is echoed in the verses which conclude with the 
words— 
This whole 

Of suns and worlds, and men and beasts, and flowers, 

With all the violent and tempestuous workings 

By which they have been, are, or cease to be, 

Is but a vision: all that tt inherits 

Are motes of a sick eye, bubbles and dreams; 

Thought is its cradle and its grave, nor less 

The future and the past ars idle shadows 

Of thought’s eternal flight—they have no being. 

Nought is but that it feels itself to be. 


The italicised words point to the original in the Tempest; but Shelley 
proceeds to expound his theory more dogmatically than Prospero, and 
Weare not quite surprised when Mahmoud is puzzled and declares that 
the words “stream like a tempest of dazzling mist through his brain.” 
The words represent the most characteristic effect of Shelley as accurately 
as the aspect of consistent idealism to a prosaic mind. 

It need not be said how frequently the thought occurs in Shelley. 
We might fix him to a metaphysical system if we interpreted him pro- 
saically, When in Prometheus Panthea describes to Asia a mysterious 
dream, suddenly Asia sees another shape pass between her and the 
“golden dew ” which gleams through its substance. “What is it?” she 
asks. “It is mine other dream,” replies Panthea. “It disappears,” ex- 
dims Asia. “It passes now into my mind,” replies Panthea. We are, 
that is, in a region where dreams walk as visible as the dreamers, and 
pass into or out of a mind which is indeed only a collection of dreams. 
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The archaic mind regarded dreams as substantial or objective reali. 
ties. In Shelley the reality is reduced to the unsubstantiality of a 
dream. To the ordinary thinker, the spirit is (to speak in materialist 
language) the receptacle of ideas. With Shelley, a little further on, we 
find that the relation is inverted ; spirits themselves inhabit ideas ; they 
live in the mind as in an ocean. Thought is the ultimate reality which 
contains spirits and ideas and dreams, if, rather, it is not simpler to say 
that everything is a dream. 

The Faery-land of Spenser might be classified in our inadequate phra- 
seology as equally “ideal” with Shelley’s impalpable scenery. But 
Spenser’s allegorical figures are as visible as the actors in a masque ; and, 
in fact, the Faery Queen is a masque in words. His pages are a gallery 
of pictures, and may supply innumerable subjects for the artist. To 
illustrate Shelley would be as impossible as to paint a strain of music, 
unless, indeed, some of Turner’s cloud scenery may be taken as S repre. 
sentative of his incidental descriptions. 

This language frequently reminds us of metaphysical doctrines which 
were unknown to Shelley in their modern shape. Nobody, perhaps, 
is capable of thinking in this fashion in ordinary life; and Shelley, with 
all his singular visions and hallucinations, probably took the common- 
sense view of ordinary mortals in his dealings with commonplace or facts, 
Tt is surprising enough that, even for purely poetical purposes, he could 
continue this to the ordinary conceptions of object and subject. But his 
familiarity with this point of view may help to explain some of the 
problems as to his ultimate belief. It is plain that he was in some sense 
dissatisfied with the simple scepticism of Godwin. But he found no sue 
cessor to guide his speculations. Coleridge once regretted that Shelley 
had not applied to him instead of Southey, who, in truth, was as ill quali- 
fied as a man could well be to help a young enthusiast through the mazes 
of metaphysical entanglement. It is idle to speculate upon the possible 
result. Shelley, if we may judge from a passage in his epistle to Mrs. 
Gisborne, had no very high opinion of Coleridge’s capacity as a spiritual 
guide. Shelley, in fact in spite of his so-called mysticism, was an ardent 
lover of clearness, and would have been disgusted by the haze in which 
Coleridge enwrapped his revelations to mankind. But Coleridge might 
possibly have introduced him to a sphere of thought in which he could 
have found something congenial. One parallel may be suggested which 
will perhaps help to illustrate this position. 

Various passages have been quoted from Shelley's poetry to prove 
that he was a theist and a believer in immortality. His real belief, it 
would seem, will bardly run into any of the orthodox moulds. Itis 
understood as clearly as may be in the conclusion to the Sensitive Plant. 


—- in this life 
Of error, ignorance, and strife, 
Where nothing is, but all things seem, 
And we see the shadows of the dream. 
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It is a modest creed, and yet 
Pleasant if one considers it, 

To own that death itself must be 
Like all the rest, a mockery. 


That garden sweet, that lady fair, 

And all sweet shapes and odours there 

In truth have never passed away; 

’Tis we, ’tis ours have changed; not they. 

A fuller exposition of the thought is given in the Adonais; and 
some of the phrases suggest the parallel to which I refer. I have already 
quoted from one of the popular works of Fichte, the Vocation of Man, a 

 yigorous description of that state of utter scepticism, which seems at one 
point to be the final goal of his idealism, as it was that of the less 
elaborate form of the same doctrine which Godwin had learnt from 
Berkeley. Godwin, as I have said, was content to leave the difficulty 
without solution. Fichte escaped, or thought that he escaped, by a 
solution which restores a meaning to much of the orthodox language. 
Whether his mode of escape was satisfactory or his final position in- 
telligible, is of course another question. But it is interesting to observe 
how closely the language in which his final doctrine is set forth to 
popular readers resembles some passages in the Adonais. I will quote 
afew phrases which may be sufficiently significant. 

Shelley, after denouncing the unlucky Quarterly Reviewer who had 
the credit of extinguishing poor Keats, proceeds to find consolation in 
the thought that Keats has now become— 


A portion of the eternal, which must glow 
Through time and change, unquenchably the same 
Whilst thy cold embers choke the sordid hearth of shame. 
Peace, peace! he is not dead, he doth not sleep— 
He hath awakened from the dream of life ; 
*Tis we who, lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 
And, in mad trance, strike with our spirit’s knifo 
Invulnerable nothings—we decay 
Like corpses in a charnel, fear and grief 
Convulse and consume us day by day, 
And cold hopes swarm like worms within our living clay. 


80, when Fichte has achieved his deliverance from scepticism, his mind 
is closed for ever against embarrassment and perplexity, doubt, uncer- 
tainty, grief, repentance, and desire. “ All that happens belongs to the 
plan of the eternal world and is good in itself.” If there are beings 
perverse enough to resist reason, he cannot be angry with them, for they 
are not free agents. They are what they are, and it is useless to be angry 
with “blind and unconscious nature.” “What they actually are does 
not deserve my anger; what might deserve it they are not, and they 
would not deserve it if they were. My displeasure would strike an 
impalpable nonentity,” an “invulnerable nothing,” as Shelley puts it, 
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They are, in short, parts of the unreal dream to which belong grief, and 
hope, and fear, and desire. Death is the last of evils, he goes on ; for the 
hour of death is the hour of birth to a new more excellent life. It is, as 
Shelley says, waking from a dream. And now, when we have no longer 
desire for earthly things, or any sense for the transitory and perishable, 
the universe appears clothed in a more glorious form. ‘“ The dead heavy 
mass, which did but stop up space, has perished ; and in its place, there 
flows onward, with the rushing music of mighty waves, an eternal stream 
of life, and power, and action, which issues from the original source of all 
life—from thy life, O Infinite One! for all life is thy life, and only the 
religious eye penetrates to the realm of true Beauty. In all the forms 
that surround me, I behold the reflection of my own being, broken up 
into countless diversified shapes, as the morning sun, broken in a 
thousand dewdrops, sparkles towards itself,” a phrase which recalls 
Shelley’s famous passage a little further on. 


Life, like a dome of many coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity. 


The application, indeed, is there a little different ; but Shelley has 
just the same thought of the disappearance of the “dead heavy mass” of 
the world of space and time. Keats, too, is translated to the “realm of 
true beauty.” 

He is @ portion of the loveliness 
Which once he made more lovely; he doth bear 
The part, while the one spirit’s plastic stress 
Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling there 
All new successions to the forms they wear! 
Torturing the unwilling dross that checks its flight 
To its own likeness, as each mass may bear ; 
And bursting in its beauty and its might 
From trees, and beasts, and men, into the heaven’s light. 


There are important differences, as the metaphysician would point out, 
between the two conceptions, and language of a similar kind might be 
found in innumerable writers before and since. I only infer that the two 
minds are proceeding, if one may say so, upon parallel lines, Fichte, 
like Shelley, was accused of atheism, and his language would, like 
Shelley’s, be regarded by mere readers as an unfair appropriation of old 
words to new meanings. Shelley had of course no definite metaphysical 
system to set beside that of the German philosopher; and had learnt 
what system he had rather from Plato than from Kant. It may also be 
called significant that Fichte finds the ultimate point of support. in con- 
science or duty ; whereas, in Shelley’s theory, duty seems to vanish, and 
the one ultimate reality to be rather love or the beautiful. But it would 
be pedantic to attempt the discovery of a definite system of opinion 
where there is really nothing but a certain intellectual tendency. One 
can only say that, somehow or other, Shelley sought comfort under his 
general sense that everything is but the baseless fabric of a vision, and 
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moreover a very uncomfortable vision, made up of pain, grief, and the 
“ynrest which men miscall delight,” in the belief, or, if belief is too 
strong a word, the imagination of a transcendental and eternal world of 
absolute perfection, entirely beyond the influence of “chance, and death, 
and mutability.” Intellectual beauty, to which he addresses one of his 
finest poems, is the most distinct name of the power which he worships. 
Thy light alone, he exclaims— 

They light alone, like mist on mountains driven, 

Or music by the night wind sent 

Through strings of some still instrument, 

Or moonlight on a midnight stream, 

Gives peace and truth to life’s unquiet dream. 


In presence of such speculations, the ordinary mass of mankind will 
be content with declaring that the doctrine, if it can be called a doctrine, 
is totally unintelligible. The ideal world is upon this vein so hopelessly 
dissevered from the real, that it can give us no consolation. If life isa 
dream, the dream is the basis of all we know, and it is small comfort to 
proclaim its unreality. A truth existing all by itself in a transcendental 
vacuum entirely unrelated to all that we call fact, isa truth in which 
we can find very small comfort. And upon this matter, I have no 
desire to differ from the ordinary mass of mankind. In truth, Shelley’s 
creed means only a vague longing, and must be passed through some 
more philosophical brain before it can become a fit topic for discussion. 

But the fact of this unintelligibility is by itself an explanation of 
much of Shelley’s poetical significance. When the excellent Godwin 
talked about perfectibility and the ultimate triumph of truth and justice, 
he was in no sort of hurry about it. He was a good deal annoyed when 
Malthus crushed his dreams, by recalling him to certain very essential 
conditions of earthly life. Godwin, he said in substance, had forgotten 
that human beings have got to find food and’ standing-room on a very 
limited planet, and to rear children to succeed them. Remove all 
restraints after the fashion proposed by Godwin, and they will be very 
soon brought to their senses by the hard pressure of starvation, misery, 
and vice. Godwin made a feeble ostensible reply, but, in practice, he 
was content to adjourn the realization of his hopes for an indefinite 
period. Reason, he refiected, might-be omnipotent, but he could not 
deny that it would take a long time to put forth its power. He had the 
strongest possible objections to any of those rough and ready modes of 
forcing men to be reasonable which had culminated in the revolution. 
So he gave up the trade of philosophising, and devoted himself to 
historical pursuits, and the preparation of wholesome literature for the 
infantile mind. To Shelley, no such calm abnegation of his old aims was 
possible. He continued to assert passionately his belief in the creed of 
his early youth ; but it became daily more difficult to see how it was to 
be applied to the actual men of existence. He might hold in his poetic 
raptures that the dreams were the only realities, and the reality nothing 
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but a dream ; but he, like other people, was forced to become sensible to 
the ordinary conditions of mundane existence. 

The really exquisite strain in Shelley's poetry is precisely that which 
corresponds to his dissatisfaction with his master’s teaching. So long as 
Shelley is speaking simply as a disciple of Godwin, we may admire the 
melodious versification, the purity and fineness of his language, and the 
unfailing and, in its way, unrivalled beauty of his aerial pictures. But 
it is impossible to find much real satisfaction in the informing sentiment, 
The enthusiasm rings hollow, not as suggestive of insincerity, but of 
deficient substance and reality. Shelley was, in one aspect, a typical 
though a superlative example of a race of human beings, which has, it 
may be, no fault except the fault of being intolerable. Had he not been 
a poet (rather a bold hypothesis, it must be admitted), he would have 
been a most insufferable bore. He had a terrible affinity for the race of 
crotchet-mongers, the people who believe that the world is to be saved 
out of hand by vegetarianism, or female suffrage, or representation of 
minorities, the one-sided, one-ideaed, shrill-voiced.and irrepressible revo- 
lutionists. I say nothing against these particular nostrums, and still less 
against their advocates. I believe that bores are often the very salt of the 
earth, though I confess that the undiluted salt has for me a disagreeable 
and acrid savour. The devotees of some of Shelley’s pet theories have 
become much noisier than they were when the excellent Godwin ruled 
his little clique. It is impossible not to catch in Shelley’s earlier poetry, 
in Queen Mab and in the Revolt of Islam, the apparent echo of much 
inexpressibly dreary rant which has deafened us from a thousand plat 
forms. The language may be better ; the substance is much the same. 

This, which to some readers is an annoyance, is to others a topic of 
extravagant eulogy. Not content with urging the undeniable truth that 
Shelley was a man of wide and generous sympathy, a detester of tyranny 
and a contemner of superstition, they speak of him as though he were 
both a leader of thought and a practical philanthropist. To make sucha 
claim is virtually to expose him to an unfair test. It is simply ridicu- 
lous to demand from Shelley the kind of praise which we bestow upon 
the apostles of great principles in active life. What are we to say upon 
this hypothesis to the young gentleman who is amazed because vice and 
misery survive the revelations of Godwin, and whose reforming ardours 
are quenched—so far as any practical application goes—by the surprising 
experience that animosities fostered by the wrongs of centuries are not to 
be pacified by publishing a pamphlet or two about Equality, Justice, and 
Freedom, or by a month’s speechification in Dublin? If these were 
Shelley’s claims upon our admiration, we should be justified in rejecting 
them with simple contempt, or we should have to give the sacred name 
of philanthropist to any reckless impulsive schoolboy who thinks his 
elders fools and proclaims as a discovery the most vapid rant of his time. 
Admit that Shelley’s zeal was as pure as you please, and that he cared 
less than nothing for money or vulgar comfort ; but it is absurd to be 
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stow upon him the praise properly reserved for men whose whole lives 
have been a continuous sacrifice for the good of their fellows. Nor can 


‘I recognise anything really elevating in those portions of Shelley’s poetry 


which embody this shallow declamation. It is not the passionate war-cry 
of a combatant in a deadly grapple with the forces of evil, but the wail 
of a dreamer who has never troubled himself to translate the phrases into 
the language of fact. Measured by this—utterly inappropriate—standard, 
we should be apt to call Shelley a slight and feverish rebel against the 
inevitable, whose wrath is little more than the futile, though strangely 
melodious, crackling of thorns. 

To judge of Shelley in this mode would be to leave out of account 
precisely those qualities in which his unique excellence is most strikingly 
manifested. Shelley speaks, it is true, as a prophet; but when he has 
reached his Pisgah, it turns out that the land of promise is by no means 
to be found upon this solid earth of ours, or definable by degrees of lati- 
tude and longitude, but is an unsubstantial phantasmagoria in the 
clouds. It is vain, too, that he declares that it is the true reality and 
that what we call a reality isa dream. The transcendental world is—if 
we may say so—not really the world of archetypal ideas, but a fabric 
spun from empty phrases. The more we look at it, the more clearly we 
recognise its origin ; it is the refracted vision of Godwin’s prosaic system 
seen through an imaginative atmosphere. But that which is really ad- 
mirable is, not the vision itself, but the pathetic sentiment caused by 
Shelley’s faint recognition of its obstinate unsubstantiality. It is with 
this emotion that every man must sympathise in proportion as his intel- 
lectual aspirations dominate his lower passions. Forgetting all tiresome 
crotchets and vapid platitudes, we may be touched, almost in proportion 
to our own elevation of mind, by the unsatisfied yearning for which 
Shelley has found such manifold and harmonious utterance. There are 
moods in which every sensitive and philanthropic nature groans under the 


heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world. 


Whatever our ideal may be, whatever the goal to which we hope to 
see mankind approximate, our spirits must often flag with a sense of our 
personal insignificance, and of the appalling dead weight of multiform 
impediments which crushes the vital energies of the world, like Etna 
lying upon the Titan. This despair of finding any embodiment for his 
own ideal, of bridging over the great gulf fixed between the actual world 
of sin, and sorrow, and stupidity, and the transcendental world of joy, 
love, and pure reason, represents the final outcome of Shelley’s imperfect 
Philosophy, and gives the theme of his most exquisite poetry. The 
doctrine symbolised in the Alastor by the history of the poet who has 
seen in vision a form of perfect beauty, and dies in despair of ever find- 
ing it upon earth (he seems, poor man! to have looked for it somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Afghanistan), is the clue to the history of his 
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own intellectual life. He is happiest when he can get away from the 
world altogether into a vague region, having no particular relation to 
time or space ; to the valleys haunted by the nymphs in the Prometheus ; 
or the mystic island in the Zpipsychidion, where all sights and sounds 
are as the background of a happy dream, fitting symbols of sentiments 
too impalpable to be fairly grasped in language: or that “calm and 
blooming cove” of the lines in the Euganean hills. 

The lyrics which we all know more or less by heart are but so many 
different modes of giving utterance to— 

The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 


The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow. 


He is always dwelling upon the melancholy doctrine expressed in his 
last poem by the phrase that God has made good and the means of good 
irreconcilable. The song of the skylark suggests to him that we are 
doomed to “look before and after,” and to “ pine for what is not,” Our 
sweetest songs (how should it be otherwise?) are those which tell of 
saddest thought. The wild commotion in sea, sky, and earth, which 
heralds the approach of the south-west wind, harmonizes with his dis- 
pirited restlessness, and he has to seek refuge in the vague hope that his 
thoughts, cast abroad at random like the leaves and clouds, may somehow 
be prophetic of a magieal transformation of the world. His most endur- 
ing poetry is,in one way or other, a continuous comment upon the 
famous saying in Julian and Maddalo, suggested by the sight of his 
fellow-Utopian, whose mind has been driven into madness by an uncon- 
genial world. 


Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry-by wrong; 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song. 


Some poets suffer under evils of a more tangible kind than those 
which tormented Shelley ; and some find a more satisfactory mode of 
escape from the sorrows which beset a sensitive nature. But the special 
beauty of Shelley’s poetry is so far due to the fact that we feel it to be 
the voice of a pure and lofty nature, however crude may have heen the 
form taken by some of his unreal inspiration. 
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A TALE ABOUT PRIESTS. 
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Ir was two o’clock on the afternoon of a Sunday in May when a rosy, 
little black-eyed man hitched his pony’s bridle to the rail of the Pré 
Communal of Farigny in the Jura, and, throwing his coat over the 
tailing, stretched his muscular arms as though to defy anyone to pretend 
that he was growing a little fat. Nearly at the same moment an active 
fair-haired young man, with a shovel hat and a clerical cassock, vaulted 
lightly over the same rail and accosted the first comer with a joyous laugh. 

“Fine weather for our match at bowls, my dear brother.” 

“Tt is,” answered the other, cheerily ; “and I hope you have brought 
good wind and limb with you, for I feel in a humour for winning.” 

The villagers of the two communes of Farigny and Taulon used to 
meet every Sunday afternoon when the weather was fine to play at 
bowls; and the foremost champions were the two above-mentioned 
speakers—the Abbé Bongrand, curé of Farigny, and Pastor Mercier, the 
Protestant minister of Taulon. It is not a common thing in France, or 
elsewhere, to see the ministers of antagonistic religions play at bowls 
together in public; but the amity which subsisted between these two 
ten was the result of exceptional circumstances. Five years before an 
Alpine avalanche had destroyed the village of Ardret, in Switzerland, 
and the small population of watchmakers, who had barely escaped with 
their lives, took refuge in the Jura. Most of their work was done for 
French firms, and they had already been thinking of settling in France 
for convenience of communication with their employers, and to save 
them the heavy import duties upon their work ; so they took advantage 
of this calamity to found a colony at Taulon. Their pastor, Jean 
Mercier, accompanied them, along with his wife, two children, and his 
sister Reine, who was ten years younger than himself. 

In the ordinary course of things, the immigration of a hundred 
Protestant families into a Catholic district would have been productive 
of bickerings between the rival clergies; but it so chanced that the 
Curé of Farigriy was a sensible and blithe-tempered young man, who 
believed there was room for many regiments in Christ’s army. The pet 
pupil of a bishop, renowned as much for his tolerance as for his virtues 
and learning, the Abbé Jérdme Bongrand had rather hailed the arrival 
of Pastor Mercier and his Calvinists with pleasure, as affording him an 
opportunity of practising those precepts of Christian brotherhood which 
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he had imbibed from his master. Possibly he was not without hopes 
that he might convert some of his reverend brother’s flock—for human 
nature is the same everywhere—but if he ever cherished such a design 
he must have soon abandoned it on seeing what manner of man Mercier 


was. A powerful preacher, born with that gift for oratory which cannot — 


be acquired, Mercier held absolute dominion over the minds of his 
parishioners ; and there was far more likelihood that he would win over 
some of Bongrand’s sheep than that he would lose any of his own, 
However, he made no attempts to proselytise, and between him and the 
curé never: arose any occasion for strife. After a short period of 
acquaintanceship, Bongrand respected the pastor with all his heart; and 
at the end of five years their feelings of mutual esteem had ripened into 
the warmest of friendships. You could see this by the geniality of 
their greetings when they met on the Sunday already named to play 
their match at bowls. 

A balmy day it was, and the sun threw a rich light on the short 
grass of the village common, and on the row of white cottages with pink 
tiles which skirted one side of it. In front of a wine shop, whose facade 
was painted vermilion and yellow, a number of benches and tables were 
set out, and peasants were drinking white wine there and smoking those 
small Swiss cigars which are so cheap in border districts where smuggling 
is done. On the opposite side of the common rose the church of Farigny, 
with its moss-grown roof and quaint belfry of open wood-work ; and the 
graveyard lay full of old crosses of iron and wood, rusted, and made 
rotten by the rains of time. Here, outside the picturesque lych-gate 
surmounted with a statuette of the virgin, which was kept decked with 
flowers all through this month of May, sat a number of the village girls, 
giggling as they watched the game, and were being made love to by 
swains who preferred female company to that of the bottle and tobacco. 
A plump, bright-eyed bevy they were, who wore tall white caps, velvet 
bodices and kirtles, red or blue, and who joked aloud with hale voices, 
like girls accustomed to be a good deal in the open air, for while the 
men of Farigny and Taulon made watches the women busied themselves 
in field and dairy. But presently a hush fell on these damsels. “ Here 
is Mademoiselle Reine Mercier,” said one ; and they all rose from their 
benches to wish good-day respectfully to the pastor’s sister. 

Reine Mercier was a pretty girl of twenty-two, with a sweet face 
somewhat grave and a gait rather staid for one so young. Her large 
brown eyes were pervaded by a softness akin to melancholy, and her 
voice was very touching in its gentleness. She was much beloved in 
the two parishes for the good which she did, and was as useful to her 
brother as a zealous curate. Coming on to the bowling-round with the 
pastor’s two children, a little boy and a mite of a girl, who clung to her 
white muslin dress, one on each side, Reine Mercier smiled an amiable 
greeting to the village girls, and approached the spot where her brother 
and the curé were standing. Both men were hot and absorbed, and held 
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wooden bowls in their hands which they prepared to trundle at the 

“jack.”- As soon, however, as the Abbé Bongrand saw Reine, his 

features brightened, and the “jack” seemed to lapse into a secondary 
in his musings. 

“How is the game going on?” asked Reine, with apparent interest 
in the score, 

“Seven all, Mademoiselle,” laughed the curé ; “ but your brother is 
warming to the work, and looks as if he meant to win.” 

“T was just going to say the same of him,” exclaimed Jean Mercier ; 
but uttering this he delivered his ball with such precision that, slacken- 
ing speed just at the right spot, it rolled slowly up to the “jack,” just 

‘Kissed it, and lay snug beside it. 

“There! I cannot beat that,” exclaimed the Abbé Bongrand, 
watching the feat with admiration. 

“Come, Monsieur le Curé, it’s your turn!” cried several lookers-on, 
mong them M. Mongros, the village blacksmith and mayor, a burly 
\whelor who was believed to be courting Mademoiselle Reine. At 
tissummons the priest ran to take his stand at the pitching line. 

‘It was not a very clerical figure that he presented as he held up the 
lig wooden ball to the level of his eye and swung his arm like a pen- 
dulum. He had removed his shovel hat and cassock, and stood in his 
shirt-sleeves, wearing also velvet breeches, black-thread stockings, and 
thoes with silver buckles. His light curly hair was brushed back off 
his smooth-shaven face, which was fresh as a boy’s; but his head, when 
he bent it, revealed the priestly tonsure, emblem of the crown of thorns, 
which Rome’s ministers bind themselves to wear through life. When 
he had shot his ball with a hand that was not quite so steady as it had 
been five minutes before, Jéréme Bongrand turned round with a smile 
and caught Reine Mercier’s eye. She was seated on a chair which the 
Polite blacksmith had brought for her, and this ponderous person was 
bending over her and making jokes to amuse her. An almost imper- 
ceptible shade passed over the young priest’s face, and he became 
fidgety until somebody called M. Mongros away on a piece of municipal 
business, and Reine remained alone with the children, Then somehow 
Bongrand began to play better. 

The score had gone creeping up point by point, The “jack” had 
been on high ground, low ground, and level ground. The Abbé Bon- 
grand was noted for his skill in giving a ball “legs” to roll up an 
incline for a finish; while the strong point of Pastor Mercier was the 
backward screw, which pulled up a ball short, even when going down a 
slope. So each man carefully chose his pitch according to his play. 
Those feeble folk, who require that their grass shall be level as ice, can 
hardly imagine the fun of coasting the side of a gentle slope with a ball 
kept straight by the bias, or of taking a bold figure of © by making 
ground and bias work together. Let a ground be well rolled and watered, 
but not ploughed, harrowed, and flooded before sowing. 
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Who was going to win? The villagers of Farigny backed up each 
their champion with applause and shouts. Both were skilled players, 
and both knew the ground. At the melting of the snow they sprinkled 
earth in any hollow that was visible; in the droughts they rammed 
down with the beetle any spot that betrayed its superior height by a 
parched look. The public thought the ground already level, but the 
two old players knew better. Every wave up or down amounting toa 
third of an inch was known to them; every square yard of dead level 
was mapped out in their minds. They were both in good practice, and 
both had friends looking on. Literally both had friends, not each ; for 
the friends of one were the friends of the other. 

“Fourteen all!” was called, and it was Jean Mercier’s turn to play. 
As the game was for fifteen points, the crisis became exciting, and the 
little, plump pastor, whose face was bathed in perspiration, took extra 
care in surveying his ground. Bongrand, less earnest in the matter 
since Reine had come on to the scene, turned and talked to the pastor's 
sister. He had done this in all the pauses of the game, and she appeared 
to take as great pleasure in his discourse as he in hers. Not that their 
conversation was particularly confidential, for they chatted about the 
works of charity which formed the business of their daily lives—the 
visiting of the sick, the relief of those in distress, the management of 
some evening classes for adults. Charity is not sectarian, and Reine 
never inquired whether a person in need of aid was Protestant or 
Catholic. Nor did Bongrand. On this point, as on many others, he 
and the Merciers were of one mind, and they had clubbed their resources 
and energies to do all the good that can be done by united workers. As 
@ consequence peace and comfort reigned in their two parishes, which 
were cited as exemplary ones in a diocese which was itself exemplary, 
thanks to its bishop. 

Reine and the Abbé Bongrand were still talking, and Pastor Mercier 
was poising his ball once more before making the final pitch which was 
to decide the game, when suddenly a loud halloo resounded, and 
Mongros, who had been to the wine shop, appeared, waving a newspaper. 
Mercier, baulked of his throw, paused to see what was the matter ; and 
all the spectators turned their eyes towards the big blacksmith, who was 
evidently the bearer of important news. His face was flushed, and as 
soon as he was within earshot he bawled— 

“ Hie, Monsieur le Curé, bad tidings for you. Our good bishop is dead!” 

“ What!” exclaimed the Abbé ore anarmy with a start ; and his ball 
dropped out of his hand. 

“Yes. Monsignor Beauharnais died suddenly last night ; here itis 
in the paper—you may read for yourself.” 

“God receive him among his saints,” muttered Bongrand inaudibly, 
as he made the sign of the cross, and took the newspaper with a trem- 
bling hand. He had become pale, and his footsteps were unsteady as he 
made for the railing where his cassock hung. 
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All present knew what deep love was borne to good Bishop Beau- 
harnais by his clergy, but especially by Bongrand. Words of sympathy 
were proffered to the young priest, and groups were formed who dis- 
cussed the sad event in low tones as a thing for which all in the diocese 
had cause to grieve, 

There were no more bowls that afternoon. Jéréme Bongrand put 
on his cassock and bands, and wended his way with head downcast to 
the church, there to have a knell tolled and to recite a De Profundis. 
All those of his parishioners who were at hand, men, women, and 
children, followed him unbidden; only the Protestants of Taulon 
remained on the common. t 

But they did not stay there long. 

Tears stood in Reine Mercier’s eyes, and she approached her brother 
to whisper something in his ear. He seemed to approve, and slipped on 

his coat and white neckcloth. “My friends,” he cried, beckoning his 
§wiss countrymen round him, “a great and good man has passed away. 
dus pay our tribute of respect both to his memory and to the grief 
dour well-loved curé of Farigny by entering the house of God and 
jmying. It would be contrary to our faith to pray for the repose of 
te bishop’s soul; but we may entreat that his godly example may 
mt be lost to us, and that we may all do our duty in life as nobly as 
he did.” 

So, headed by their pastor and by Reine Mercier, the Calvinists of 
Taulon reverently entered the little church of Farigny and knelt there 
among their Catholic brethren. Upon the lowermost step of the altar, 
almost prostrate in devotional attitude, Jéréme Bongrand was pouring 
out his whole soul in supplications for a man who had been his spiritual 
father and benefactor. 

Notices of sudden deaths must need come unexpectedly, and yet 
what an unnatural change seemed to have fallen over the village since 
the sports of the afternoon ! 


II. 


In Bishop Beauharnais Jéréme Bongrand lost something more than @ 
Personal benefactor. A Churchman of that old Gallican school which 
has become so rare in these days of Ultramontanism, Monsignor Beau- 
harnais had always lived to imbue his clergy with a spirit of concord. 
He was not one of those who think that the Church fulfils her mission 
by running counter to science and to the modern doctrines of political 
Progress. For his own part he eschewed politics, and discouraged all 
‘ncroachments on the part of his clergy upon the prerogatives of the 
civil power. At the last Ecumenical Council he had voted against the 
dogma of Infallibility, and, though afterwards compelled to retract, 
under pain of being held schismatic, he had done so with sore reluctance, 
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convinced that the Papal See was acting amiss. As a consequence of 
this, Bishop Beauharnais’s diocese was ill spoken of at the Vatican. I¢ 
was, perhaps, the best diocese in France, where more good was done by 
the clergy in the schools, in the pulpit, and in social influence than in 
any other part of the country. But it was not a bigoted diocese. No 
controversies were started there; no anathemas were launched in its 
churches ; and to the Roman curia its priests seemed wanting in zealotry, 
One of the last acts of the bishop had been to refuse obedience to a secret 
injunction of the Camarilla, urging him to exert his influence against the 
Republican Government in a parliamentary election. 

Jéréme Bongrand had been a favourite pupil ‘of the good bishop. 
On leaving the seminary he had officiated for a while as one of Monsig- 
nor’s domestic chaplains, residing in the episcopal palace, and taking his 
meals at the bishop’s table. In this daily intercourse with a prelate who 
would have been a cardinal if red hats were bestowed for merit, and 
who might have competed for St. Peter's chair if goodness and learning 
could claim the tiara, the young priest had felt his mind expand and his 
soul aspire to the loftiest ideal of duty. By and by, after he had been 
appointed to the cure of Farigny, Bongrand kept up a regular cor- 
respondence with his old master; and he had had the gratification of 
knowing that his friendship for Pastor Mercier and the Calvinists of 
Taulon had secured the bishop’s entire approval. Indeed, Bongrand 
could not have ventured to become so intimate with the Protestant 
minister if he had not obtained sanction for such a step from head-quar- 
ters. At his last visitation to Farigny, Monsignor Beauharnais had said 
to him, laying a hand affectionately on his shoulder, “ Continue as you 
are doing, my son; make yourself beloved, that you may render your 
office lovable. Love was the main doctrine of our blessed Master— 
never forget it.” 

How could Jéréme Bongrand forget it? The words dwelt in his 
memory like a precious legacy which he treasured during the sincere 
grief of his bereavement. For several days he went mourning like one 
who has lost a parent; and mingling with his sorrow over the sad event 
which had deprived the diocese of so revered a chief, came apprehensions 
as to who would be sent to succeed Bishop Beauharnais. Without 
knowing much of the world and its strifes—so peaceful had his life been 
—Bongrand felt by intuition that a bishop less mild than the late pre- 
late might sadly disturb the quietude which he and his brother priests 
had been enjoying. 

One morning, about ten days after the bishop’s death, Jérime 
Bongrand, having said his masses and breakfasted, had gone into 
the little garden of his presbytery to work. This garden yielded him 
vegetables and fruit for his frugal table, and he ‘tilled it himself. It 
contained some strawberry beds, a few plum and pear trees, and was 
bounded on one side by a brick wall, where some cherries were 10W 
ripening in the sun. To the south lay some forcing frames, and the 
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young curé, having tucked up his cassock, was turning bis attention to 
some mellons, when over the hedge he descried Reine Mercier coming 
down the road, with a small basket on her arm, whilst her little niece 
trotted beside her. Reine’s familiar figure, with its grey cloak and straw 
hat, had not been seen on this road for more than a week, for the 
Merciers had purposely avoided troubling the curé with their visits 
during a time of trouble, when they thought he might prefer to be alone. 
In this they were wrong, for their visits were never troublesome to him 
—far from it; and now when he saw Reine he felt glad. She came 
straight to the presbytery, and he went to the wicket-gate to meet her, 
culling on his way a grand scarlet rose which had blossomed that morn- 

"ing on his largest bush. It was a brotherly gift, such as he could make 
her; and yet not quite a gift either, but rather an exchange, for the con- 
tents of Reine’s basket were intended as a present to him. 

“See, my sister has told me to bring you these eggs from my poultry 
yerd,” said she, when they had exchanged greetings. “I will give them 
t) Babette, who will find them fresh, I think.” 

“ My old servant looks upon you as her Providence, Mademoiselle,” 
amswered Bongrand, with a smile. “Will you walk into my parlour, 
and let me give Louisette a sweet biscuit?” 

“No, thank you ; we have some visiting to do, and I only called in 
passing to offer you our condolences again, Monsieur le Curé,” said Reine, 
gently. ‘‘ Have you heard yet who is to be your new bishop ?” 

“No. Most of us would like to see the Abbé Grandier, Monsignor’s 
vicar-general, appointed. He so ably seconded our dear master.” 

“His appointment might make some difference in your life, would it 
not? You would probably leave Farigny.” 

“Why, Mademoiselle?” asked Bongrand, astonished. 

“Oh, my brother suggested that might be the case,” replied Reine, 
with a slight blush. “He has heard that the Abbé Grandier highly 
appreciates you, and it would be only fair if he promoted you to a better 
benefice.” 

“ What better benefice could I have than this one, where I have found 
80 many friends?” exclaimed Jéréme Bongrand, rather troubled. “ My 
heart is in Farigny.. I do not wish to leave the parish.” 

“Supposing promotion were offered, though, you would have to 
accept it, would you not?” 

“I think not. The offer would not be made me as a command—at 
least I do not presume so,” said Bongrand, with growing animation. 
“No; Ido not wish to leave Farigny. I know every one here; I 
am happy, and have no enemies. Your friendship, too, and your bro- 
ther’s have been very precious to me, Mademoiselle.” ° 

His trouble increased as he spoke, and when he paused he looked at 
Reine Mercier with a dismayed expression, as if she had brought him 
dad news. Her pretty head was half turned from him, and her eyes 
Sought the ground. Was it the sun which, breaking at that moment 
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from its covering of clouds, overspread Reine’s features with a faint tinge? 
It may have been fancy, but it seemed to Bongrand that she was pleased 
to hear that he would not willingly go away. Presently her face relapsed 
into its habitual expression of grave serenity, and she talked about some 
parish matters. Then, as noon was approaching, and she had half » 
league to walk before reaching home, she called to little Louisette, her 
niece, who was playing in the road, and wishing the curé good-day, took 
leave of him. Bongrand stood at his gate, watching her retreating 
figure, and holding in his shovel hat the new-laid eggs which she had 
transferred from her basket. 

He walked into his presbytery with a sigh, and having consigned the 
eggs to old Babette, his servant, sat down to think. His sensations 
were as if some peril threatened him. Never till then had he conten- 
plated the possibility of being obliged to leave Farigny ; and though to 
many another young priest of his talents the prospect of being called 
away from an obscure country parish would have brought with it agree- 
able excitement, to him it was fraught only with misery. He had ceased 
to be ambitious, and was content with the humble, useful life which he 
had been leading for five years. Nevertheless, something whispered to 
him that at his age (he was but thirty-two) he must not hope to have 
attained his full peace on earth—that the trials, troubles, arduous tasks 
which Providence sends to all would come to him also, and that, indeed, 
he had no right to shirk them. He was aware, moreover, that Vicar- 
General Grandier did think so highly of him that it was by no means 
improbable Pastor Mercier’s prediction would come to pass. Wherefore 
Jéréme Bongrand was almost tempted to hope, for his own sake, that 
this good man would not get the vacant mitre. However, he was 
spared long anxiety on this subject, for the Government did not appoint 
the Abbé Grandier. One morning tidings arrived that the new bishop 
was to be a certain Abbé Vamusot, director of a Jesuit college near 
Paris ; and that this prelate had selected as his vicar-general the Abbé 
Chiffoin, a canon of the Cathedral Chapter. 

Of the Abbé Vamusot little was known in the Jura. He was an old 
man, who many years before had enjoyed some reputation as a preacher 
in Paris, and who of late years, while managing his college, had written 
a learned book of theological disquisition on the Immaculate Conception. 
But these titles had not given him universal celebrity. In fact, Jéréme 
Bongrand had never heard his name before. As to the new Vicat- 
general,* the case was different, and there was not a priest in the Jur 
but knew the.Abbé Chiffoin all too well. 

In every sphere, where a man of parts is trying to do good, there 
rises up some peevish ‘ homunculus’ to thwart him. Bishop Beauharnais 





* A vicar-general is the right-hand man of a bishop. His position is somewhst 
higher than an archdeacon’s in England, and he enjoys some of the attributes of the 
Anglican cathedral dean. 
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had ruled all his clergy with love; but he, like others, had his enemy, 
and that man was Chiffoin. A meddlesome, narrow-headed bigot, full 
of tortuous thoughts and envious vanity, Chiffoin was a perfect specimen 
of the priest who wants to rise to ecclesiastical honours, and, as often 
happens, he had risen by making himself obnoxious and dreadful to his 
superiors. He had so often caused scandal in parishes by the intempe- 
rate zeal which impelled him to pick quarrels with public personages 
whom he hoped to earn credit by attacking, that Bishop Beauharnais, 
in despair of ever curbing his unruly spirit, had got him promoted to a 
canonry, that he might at least have the man under his eye. “As a 
-qmon,” thought the good bishop, “ Chiffoin will do less harm than as a 
curé, for it will be I alone who will suffer from his temper.” And this. 
calculation proved true, for so long as the bishop lived Chiffoin could 
oly bustle and fret, without doing much mischief in a chapter, all of 
whose members were devoted to their prelate. But now that he had. 
been raised to the vicar-generalship, Chiffoin had become virtually 
uaster of the diocese. It was a startling rise, for, as a rule, new bishops 
mappoint. the vicars-general of their predecessors; and the fact that. 
Monsignor Vamusot should have departed from this usage—which 
ilmost has force of etiquette—the fact that he should have put aside the 
gentle and tolerant Abbé Grandier, and chosen the most fractious priest. 
in the chapter to be his lieutenant, was proof enough that great changes 
were to be introduced into the ecclesiastical policy of the diocese. 
How great these changes were Jérdme Bongrand was soon to know. 
The new bishop had been duly enthroned in the Cathedral of L Z 
he had issued a rather unctuous pastoral letter to the faithful in his diocese, 
and another to his clergy, both of which documents were read in the 
pulpits of all the churches and afterwards affixed to the church doors. 
Then private letters were sent out by the Abbé Chiffoin to the principal 
curés, enjoining them to repair to L on divers specified dates to “ pay 
their homage to Monsignor and to receive instructions.” Jéréme Bon- 
grand was favoured with one of these mandates, emblazoned with the 
episcopal crozier and mitre; but by some mistake in the posting it only 
reached him on the morning of the day for which he was summoned to 
L——. He had, therefore, only just time to put on his best cassock, 
sash, and hat, before hurrying off to catch a train at a country station 
three miles off. As it was, he would have been too late to keep his 
appointment if the blacksmith, Mongros, who was going to L—— to buy 
nails, had not given him a lift in his cart. During their ride the black- 
smith, as he flecked his whip over his flea-bitten white pony, talked all 
the while of Reine Mercier; and he ended by informing the priest that 
he would like to marry that girl “if the religious difficulty could be got 
over,” 
“ You see,” said he naively, “she can’t turn Catholic because of her 
brother ; and I can’t become a Protestant, because if I did the Govern- 
ment would probably sack me from my mayorship, As for marrying as 
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we are, I don’t know how it can be done, for they say this new bishop 
isn’t like the other. If you see him to-day, perhaps you could slip in a 
word about giving me a dispense, eh?” and he nudged Bongrand. 

The curé of Farigny was shocked at this way of treating religious 


subjects. He had never much liked Mongros, whom he regarded as the. 


one black sheep of his parish; but was it from knowing that this man 
was a scoffer and addicted to drink that the curé objected to him as a 
suitor for the hand of Reine Mercier? Bongrand thought that Reine 
deserved a better busband, but it was in vain that he asked himself what 
man amongst his acquaintances he would have liked her to marry. In 
truth, he deemed none good enough for her. He inquired of the black- 
smith point-blank whether he had proposed to Mdlle. Mercier, and 
heaved ‘a sigh of relief on hearing that he had not. Presently they 
reached the railway station, and here they parted, for they travelled to 
L—— in different carriages. On arriving at the Cathedral city, however, 
Mongros once more cried to Bongrand on the platform: “I say, don't 
forget about my dispense, eh?” 

Jéréme Bongrand hurried to the episcopal palace. It was a grave 
old mansion standing in a narrow street adjoining the cathedral, Tothe 
rear of it there stretched a finely-wooded garden, whose boundary wall 
separated it from the recreation grounds of the seminary, which had its 
entrance in a parallel thoroughfare. Bongrand’s heart thumped as he 
approached these old buildings, where all his youth had been spent. Here 
he had come as a boy, when his peasant mother had brought him raw 
and uncouth to be educated ; here he had acquired learning ; here he had 
been confirmed and ordained; and the last time he had visited the 
palace it was as the guest of good Bishop Beauharnais, with whom he had 
spent so many happy hours conversing under those tall trees. The 
palace had been a hospitable place in those days, but now something like 
a chill crept over Bongrand as he entered the vestibule and handed his 
letter of audience to a lean acolyte in a cassock, who was a stranger to 
him. He was forthwith shown into a reception-room, where a dozen 
priests were assembled, talking in low tones, and with looks of con- 
straint. 

This constraint was itself a new thing, for in old days all the clergy 
who came from distant parishes to transact business with the bishop 
brought pleasant stories with them, and were glad to meet one another. 
It looked, however, as if a new spirit had come over them. They dis- 
cussed some changes which the new bishop was to inaugurate—the 
enlargement of the seminary, the introduction of Jesuit teachers into the 
church schools, &c., but they seemed afraid to pronounce any opinion on 
these innovations. They simply mentioned them as though the faintest 
criticism might perhaps get them into trouble. 

Jéréme Bongrand had barely time to shake hands with two old 
schoolfellows of his, curés like himself, when some folding-doors were 
thrown back, and a soft-spoken chaplain announced : “ The Bishop.” 
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Monsignor Vamusot walked, or rather hobbled in, leaning on the 
arm of his vicar-general, Chiffoin, and began bobbing his head to his 
clergy all round with forced smirks, while they bowed low. The new 
bishop was a decrepit old gentleman who had once been corpulent, but 
whose flesh had now wrinkled into grey folds, his body having also 
grown crooked. His head was quite bald, and his eyes were watery and 
blinking; yet with his violet cassock and gold cross, and with that 
mundane smirk of his, he presented no bad specimen of a polished eccle- 
siastical dignitary. His politeness, though almost painful in its studied 
grace, was, in sum, better than the snarling roughness of Chiffoin, who 

_ looked like a churl. A dark-haired, olive-faced little man, with a large 
fierce mouth, and sparkling eyes for ever on the move this way and that 
in search of an advantage, the vicar-general was to an ordinary observer 
repugnant, to a physiognomist terrible. There was ambition, restless- 
ness, domineering vanity in every line of his uncanny visage; and his 
manner of holding the bishop under the arm and conducting him round 
the room showed what a mastery he had acquired over the age-weakened 
uind of hissuperior. All the clergy perceived this at a glance, and each 
d them, after performing an obeisance to “Sa Grandeur,” made a 
sparate bow to Chiffoin. 

The bishop did but make one turn of the room, without saying more 
than “ good-day ” to anybody ; then, having waved a blessing to the small 
asembly with three fingers, he retired to his private apartments. The 
clergy waited in the reception room, for the soft-spoken chaplain came 
to say that Monsignor would give privy audience to each of them- 
separately ; and shortly afterwards Jérdme Bongrand’s name was called 
first of all. 

He followed his conductor, and was led to the episcopal study, where 
hefound the vicar-géneral alone. Through the windows fronting the 
garden, however, he caught sight of the new bishop, installed in an arm- 
chair on the lawn, propped by pillows, and dozing, with his hands folded 
on his stomach placidly. It was evident that “Sa Grandeur” had dele- 
gated all the business of his see to Chiffoin. 

“Monsignor is fatigued,” began the father, bluntly, and without 
offering Bongrand a seat. ‘“ He has instructed me to give you his orders. 
My brother, I am informed that you have been living five years near a 
Calvinist community, and that you have not effected a single conversion.” 

“Thave not sought to make proselytes,” replied Bongrand, respect- 
fully. “Monsignor Beauharnais dissuaded me——.” 

“Stop,” said Chiffoin. ‘ The late bishop had in his declining years, 
perhaps owing to bodily and mental infirmities, ceased to display the 
zal which the Church must now-a-days expect of her servants. We live 
in godless times ; that is reason the more why every priest who feels im- 
bued with the sacredness of his vocation should make war upon heresy 
wherever he meets it.” 

“Make war?” muttered Bongrand, who had changed colour. 
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“Yes ; war to the death upon heresy ; but that need not hinder you 
from conciliating the heretics if they can be won by that method. The 
great point is to convert them. Think what a triumph it would be to 
our diocese if you could win over to the true faith the whole of that 
infidel community of Taulon! The mere idea should inflame your zeal! 
Begin with that Pastor Mercier, who, they tell me, is a friend of yours, 
If you capture the shepherd, the sheep will soon follow.” 

“T have no chance of converting Pastor Mercier,” said Bongrand, 
with a shake of the head. “He is a learned and good man, as firm set 
in his religion as a rock.” 

“ But he has a wife and a sister, hasn’t he?” exclaimed Chiffoin, in 
sharp irritation. ‘What is the use of your having obtained the conf. 
dence of these women if you do not exert your influence over them for 
righteous ends? Baptize that heretic’s sister and draw away half his 
congregation, and you will see if he remains so rock-like. Convert his 
wife, and you will soon see him come amongst us for quiet’s sake.” 

“So you advise me to break the peace of my friend’s home that I 
may win the vain honour of a few conversions?” ejaculated Jéréme Bon- 
grand, trembling with an honest indignation. 

“T give you no advice, but orders,” cried Chiffoin, with glaring eyes. 
‘If you do not understand the importance of the mission that devolves 
upon you in such a parish as Farigny, we will place there some priest of 
greater diligence than you. Go now, and remember that the days of 
supineness are past.” 

The young curé, though trained in a school of implicit obedience, 
could not brook the taunt that was conveyed in the last words, and he 
opened his mouth to speak. But the vicar-general cut him short:— 
“‘ Enough !” he cried, peremptorily, “I give you a month to mend your 
ways. At the end of that time I expect to hear that you have made 
some progress in the course Ihave indicated. If not, you will be sent to 
another parish !” 


Il. 


Jéréme Bongrand returned to Farigny feeling stunned. He was not 
surprised that the new vicar-general should be so well informed as to 
his relations with the Merciers, for Roman Catholic’ priests are accus 
tomed to live under the espionage, more or less occult, of their superiors; 
besides which, in the present case his friendship for the pastor's family 
was a matter of notoriety. What astounded him was to be told that he 
was in duty bound to carry the brands of religious discord amidst a people 
who lived in brotherly union. There had never been anything like ill 
feeling between the Catholics of Farigny and the. Catholics of Taulon; 
nor had the two ministers ever indulged in controversy, except now and 
then in fun, when they would agree, aftera good bout of words, that they 
were of: the same faith after all. And so they were, for the Christianity 
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which Mercier preached differed in no wise from that in which Bongrand 
believed—a Christianity of Christ, not a Mariolatry. Bishop Beauharnais 
had always set his face—like a true Gallican as he was—against the pre- 
dominance of the worship of Mary over the simpler and purer trust in 
the Redeemer ; and as to subsidiary questions, such as auricular confes- 
sion, the celibacy of the priesthood, &c., Bongrand justly held that these 
were matters of ecclesiastical discipline settled by men and not to be 
mixed up with the dogmas which came from God. 

The day after his visit to L was a Sunday, and after his 


- masses, Bongrand started for Taulon, to take a midday dinner with the 
 pastor’s family, as it was his occasional custom to do. He had made up 


his mind to tell Mercier nothing of what had happened ; but he was not 
able so to control his features that his anxieties were hidden. His gaiety 
during the meal was a little forced, as Reine, who sat opposite him, 
promptly noticed. The pastor noticed it too, and guessed something of the 
use, for ever since hearing of Monsignor Vamusot’s appointment to 
the bishopric he had expected to learn that Bongrand had received orders 
cease from his intercourse with the Protestants. The thought of this 
mde him sigh, for he valued the curé’s friendship. After dinner, instead 
proposing to walk over to Farigny and resume the games of bowls 
which had beer discontinued since the late bishop’s death, Mercier 
invited Bongrand to come and sit in an arbour in the garden of his par- 
sonage. Here Reine brought them a bottle of white wine and some 
glasses, and left them alone. 

The two men sat silent a few minutes, enjoying the well-earned repose 
fafine June Sunday. Then the Calvinist laid a hand on his friend’s 
kneeand looked searchingly into his face. ‘Something has occurred to 
grieve you, Bongrand? Tell me the truth: persecutions are going to 
begin q ” 

“Yes, they are,” exclaimed the curé, with a gulp at the throat; and 
he poured out his whole heart before the minister. He thought it best 
to speak out, for he wanted advice, and none could give it better than 
Mercier. “Tell me what I’m to do!” he said in despair, as he concluded. 
“Here is one of these cases in which a man cannot see his way. I ought 
to obey my bishop, but I cannot perceive that there is any righteousness 
in these orders which have been given me.” 

“Still less can I,” answered Mercier, knitting his brows, not in anger 
but in reflection. ‘I see hard times are coming on us; but, hark you, 
Bongrand, if you leave Farigny, our little Calvinist colony will probably 
return to Switzerland. It will be better we should do that than stay 
to wrangle with our neighbours.” 

“T was in hopes I might have spent my life here.” 

“So was I; but with such a man as that new bishop and his vicar- 
general we have no peace to expect. I see it all; he will begin by 
annoying us, then my parishioners and yours will quarrel. There will, 
perhaps, be fights, anyhow bickerings, malice, hatred, and all the evils 
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which religious feuds produce. Your removal (if you be removed) will 
be tantamount to a declaration of war on us, and I, for my part, haveno 
wish to see my people transformed into fanatics by persecution, or to 
become one myself.” 

“T am afraid I shall be removed,” said Bongrand, with a moan, “ for 
I will not lend myself to serve as an instrument of annoyance.” 

‘No; you are too upright for that,” answered the Calvinist ; “but I 
sincerely pity you, for what will your fate be when you are transferred to 
another parish? You will be noted thenceforth as an insubordinate 
priest, as a man of liberal crochets, the worst stigma that can be affixed 
to a man of your Church in the opinion of its present rulers. And mind 
you, Ultramontanism like M. Chiffoin’s is in the ascendant, whereas 
Catholicism such as your late excellent bishop practised is a thing of the 
past—at least, it will never be dominant so long as you or I are alive.” 

“If I thought that-—!” cried Jérdme Bongrand, starting up ex- 
citedly ; but he restrained himself before speaking aloud. What he had 
to say was vapoured off inwardly. Just at that moment the sound of a 
voice raised in fervent conversation was heard, and Pastor Mercier looked 
up in surprise. 

“That's Mongros, the blacksmith, talking to my sister,” said he. 

Talking and making love, he might have added, for the blacksmith 
‘was pouring forth beseeching words to which the Calvinist girl was 
returning only discouraging answers. The two were concealed from view 
by the arbour where the ministers sat; but Reine, who doubtless sus- 
pected that Mongros’s wooing might be overheard, entreated him to leave 
her, and at length broke away from him. Then an expletive rang 
through the air, and Mongros appeared, his face red, his eyes glaring— 

“I say, Mercier, this is a pretty business ; I’ve asked your sister to 
marry me and she won't.” 

“She is her own mistress on that point, you know,” said the pastor. 

“ But what fault can she find with me? I am rich, having forty 
thousand francs in the funds, three fields, and a good forge; then I am 
mayor of my commune.” 

“ And you are a very good fellow, let not your modesty forget that,” 
smiled Mercier, soothingly ; “still, all this is nothing if Reine won't 
accept you. Have patience.” 

“T believe it’s all owing to our miserable differences of religion!” 
ejaculated Mongros, accepting a glass of wine that was poured out for 
him, and wiping his lips with the back of his hand when he had drunk 
half of it. “I say though, Mercier, should you seriously object if Made- 
moiselle Reine became a Catholic ?” 

“What a question! She is as free to change her religion as she is 0 
bestow or withhold her hand.” 

“T’ll tell you why I ask,” said the blacksmith, after bolting the rest 
ofhis wine. ‘“ Supposing our friend there (and he pointed to Bongrand) 
were to take your sister in hand, give her an hour's lesson in the Cate 
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chism every day, and that sort of thing ; at the end of a month he might 
have converted her. I have read of this being done with Protestant 
princesses who are going to marry Catholics.” 

“You do us a great honour in comparing my sister to a princess,” 
laughed Mercier, not a little amused ; “but remember that Reine mean’ 
queen ; perhaps you would best show your fealty in turning Calvinist.” 

“No; I can’t do that,” said the blacksmith, stolidly. “I’ve 
already explained to the curé that I should probably lose my mayorship 
if I did, and that wouldn’t suit me.” 

He saw nothing to laugh at. The pastor, however, who had a sense 
ofthe drollery of the situation, patted him on the shoulder and told him 
again not to lose heart. Jéréme Bongrand had taken no part in the dis- 
cussion, and now remarked that it was time for him to be off to vespers. 
He and the minister shook hands, and the latter whispered : “ Courage— 
I will see you again to-morrow, and we will talk over our position.” 

But the curé was not suffered to walk to Farigny alone, for Mongros, 
having tarried but a moment to say a few words in private to Mercier, 

pasted after Bongrand and accompanied him all the way, even as far as 
te church porch. He repeated as a very serious proposal that Mademoi- 
slle Reine should be taken in hand with a vi>w to conversion, 

“ You see priests like you, Bongrand, have every power over a woman 
when you choose to exert it. Once get this girl in your confessional— 
frighten her about being a heretic; tell her it’s her duty to marry me 
80 that she mayn’t continue to be an encumbrance to her relatives, then 
the trick is played.” 

“You rightly call it a trick,” answered Bongrand, losing patience at. 
last, “You must not rely on me to help you in it.” 

“But why not?” asked the big blacksmith, open-eyed. 

“ Because I do not approve of trying conversions; let those come 
over to us whom the spirit moves to do it.” 

“Well, but stop a bit; I say,” cried Mongros, catching the curé by 
his sash as he was entering the sacristy; “you believe that our religion 
is the best, don’t you?” 

“It is my duty to believe it.” 

“Well, then, it’s surely your duty to rescue those whom you see going 
tohell. You are bound to tell Mademoiselle Reine that her soul is in 
great jeopardy, eh ?” 

“T do not believe Mademoiselle Reine’s soul is in any jeopardy; it 
is that of a sweet and pious girl,” replied Bongrand, releasing himself 
from the blacksmith and entering the church. 

“Well, but that isn’t orthodox a bit,” shouted Mongros, left alone in 
the graveyard. “I’m hanged if it’s orthodox. Pardieu! the Inquisition 
would have had you tried if you had talked in that way during the 
good times ! ” 
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IV. 


Mongros took it very unkindly that the curé should refuse to assist 
him in his love affairs. He was a hasty, blunt-spoken man, who had con- 
siderable influence in Farigny, both owing to his position as mayor and 
to his comfortable circumstances, which enabled him to dispense a good 
deal of hospitality under the form of wine to his bumpkin toadies. After 
tippling hard for three days to drown his disappointment, he ended by 
making up his mind that Jéréme Bongrand eyed him with disfavour be- 
cause he was a toper, and this made him furious. The deep respect with 
which the curé was regarded in the parish for a time sealed the mayor's 
lips, but anger and drink got the better of him, and he began ranting 
during his work in the forge over the “ meddlesomeness of those curés,” 
He talked as if he had a very serious personal grievance, and in order to 
find supporters he stood treat to his apprentices and to divers peasants 
who came to have their tools mended, all of whom were ready 
enough to inveigh against the priesthood and to guffaw in relating loose 
anecdotes about them. The next step was to ask what is the use of 
curés? and at last Mongros, who was drunker than usual that day, 
shouted :— 

“T don’t see why we should pay a curé who isn’t a true Catholic 
either. I don’t like heretics. Next time the grant is moved for in the 
Municipal Council I shall refuse to vote for it.” 

This was a serious threat, for if a council withholds the communal 
grant from a country curé he finds it impossible to live on the absurdly 
small salary of £28 a year which the State allows him. Jéréme Bon- 
grand was much afflicted by the mayor’s enmity—or, rather, by the 
other enmities which this one stirred up—for he could ill-afford to lose 
the goodwill of his parishioners at a time when his bishop’s countenance 
was likely to be withdrawn from him The keen blast of Ultramontane 
oppression was now beginning to blow all over the diocese, and every 
day brought tidings of some new act of intolerance instigated by Chiffoin. 
Like all men whose schooldays have been happy, Bongrand was greatly 
attached to the seminary where he had been brought up ; and he learned 
with dismay that everyone of the old masters of the institution—a set of 
wise, painstaking men—were being turned away to make room for @ 
number of fussy young Jesuits nourished with the doctrines of the Sylla- 
bus. One day an old priest, who had been Bongrand’s tutor, arrived 
footsore and dejected at the presbytery of Farigny, and confessed that he 
had actually not the wherewithal to support himself, and should have to go 
and end his days in a clerical refuge, seeing that Chiffoin, after dismissing 
him from his mastership, would not give him a benefice nor allow him te 
be employed as a curate. Bongrand was moved to tears by this recital of 
unmerited wrong, and he offered his old tutor an asylum under his roof. 
But this the old man would not accept. ‘ You will soon have troubles 
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of your own, Jéréme,” he said gently, “and it is because I know your 
high-spirited character that I have come here to bid you not rebel against 
orders that may be given you. Obey, and leave the responsibility to them 
who command you.” 

“Even when my conscience tells me that I am enjoined to do a 
wrong thing?” asked Bongrand. 

“Let not your conscience judge those in authority over you,” said the 
old man, with a shake of the head. “ You are young, and it is not good 

-that you should sacrifice yourself, when by giving obedience to our rulers 
you may enjoy a long and useful ministry.” 

“ But you, yourself, my father, seem to have resisted orders which 
“you could not in conscience obey.” 

“Well, my son, I am old,” said the aged priest, evasively. “It was 
not worth while that I should renounce the principles of a lifetime for 
the sake of spending my few remaining days in peace.” 

“Oh!” cried Jérdme Bongrand, “if I am only to consult my peace, 
Idall not yield. Your example points me to the true path, father, and 

Wig young I must use my strength in the cause of truth.” 

He spoke from a deep conviction, for his courage scouted the prudent 

amsels which were only designed to keep him out of mischief’s way. 
the more he heard of Chiffoin’s goings on, the more he felt that com- 
pliance with the decrees of such a man would be baseness. 
A few days after this he received by registered parcel through the 
post 2 manual of clerical instructions bearing the superscription “ Private 
and confidential.” It was a manual relating to all the questions which 
4 priest can touch on in the confessional; to the policy which he should 
pursue in his intercourse with civilians ; to his conduct during times of 
Political elections, and so forth. Couched in a crafty spirit, and impact with 
theology of the most aggressive sort, it was such a document as brought 
ablush of shame to Jérdme Bongrand’s cheek. At first the young curé 
thought he was the victim of a hoax played by somebody who wished to 
turn the Ultramontane faction into contempt ; but, by and by, when he 
had convinced himself that the manual was a genuine official document 
which had been commended to him for his guidance, his blood boiled. 

He sat down to answer Chiffoin. At starting he only intended to 
indite a short letter formulating some conscientious objections ; but, 
carried away by the rush of thoughts welling up from his brain, he 
covered several sheets of paper. He sat writing at the open window of 
the study in his presbytery, and hours passed without his noticing the 
fight of time. His old servant, Babette, came to tell bim that his dinner 
Was ready, and found him amidst a litter of big books of reference which 
he had pulled down from his shelves. On her returning to say that the 
dinner had got cold, he was still plying his pen. “ Patience, my good 
Babette,” he said, scarcely looking up, “I shall have finished soon,” but 
he had not finished till night-time. 

When at last his thoughts had all been couched on paper, he read 
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what he had written, and felt an author’s pride in his work. It was a 
complete indictment against Ultramontane policy and its dogmas; it set 
forth how, through the agency of the Jesuits, the Catholic spirit of the 
Christian Church had been subverted; how new dogmas, devised for 
worldly objects, had been laid upon the primitive faith taught by the 
Apostles ; and how he, Bongrand, did not recognise the religion of Chif- 
foin as having any affinity with that inculcated by Bishop Beauharnais, 
In sum, Jéréme Bongrand declared he would appeal to Rome. Many 
another priest has argued as he thus did in the generous ardour of youth- 
ful illusion, and many another has behaved with the’combative rashness 
which he showed after he had written his indictment, for he resolved to 
make it public. If Chiffoin alone were to see it, nobody would be any 
the wiser for the protest he had raised against Jesuitical despotism ; 
whereas Bongrand wanted all the world to judge between him and those 
whom he accused of wrong-doing. So he spent the latter part of the evening 
in making two copies of his letter, and having reserved one for the vicar- 
general, addressed the others to two influential newspapers, one in the 
diocese, the other in Paris. Then he went out with his precious parcels 
to the post-office. 

It was midnight when Jéréme Bongrand had dropped his letters into 
the box, and he returned to the presbytery with a buoyant step anda 
light heart. He did not feel as if he had closed his career in the Romish 
Church for ever. So convinced was he of the justice of his cause, that 
he pictured himself as obtaining the approval of the Pope for what he 
had written, and being dignified with the glory of a true Catholic 
Christian. Alas! he had written nothing new; and the enemies whom 
he had attacked have over and over again trampled down opposition 
stronger than that of a poor village curé. 


¥, 


Nevertheless, Bongrand’s manifesto, as it was called, did make # 
great noise in the diocese. It came at a time when some protests against 
the behaviour of Vicar-General Chiffoin seemed needful ; but the objec 
tion taken against it by the majority of the clergy was that it was not 
the protest of a Papist; it might have been signed by a Calvinist or 
Lutheran, and if it meant anything at all, it was an argument against 
Romanism. So nobody was surprised to hear that the curé of Farigny 
had been suspended from his benefice, and had received a summons 0 
appear before the Bishop’s Consistorial Court and answer a charge of 
heresy. Nay, most people opined that Jérdme Bongrand would soon be 
heard of as having joined the sect of “Old Catholics” revived by Dr. 
Dollingen and Father Hyacinthe. This seemed the more probable, as it 
was now announced that his friend Pastor Mercier, and the latter's Cal- 
vinist flock, were going to return to Switzerland, whither Bongrand could 
easily accompany them. 
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“Ah! that accounts for the fellow’s lukewarmness,” cried Mongros, 
the blacksmith, one day, as he was beating a horseshoe into shape in his 
forge. “ I’m hanged if I didn’t think there was something loose with him 
from the time when he took to herding with those Calvinists.” 

“Eh, eh, perhaps he means to do as Father Hyacinthe did, and take 
awife from among them,” observed a jocular farmer whose horse was 
being shoed. 

“Why, who could he find to take him?” asked Mongros, his face 
flaming from the forge fire. “An unfrocked priest is neither man nor 
woman.” 

. “Eh, I don’t know about that ; ask Mdlle. Reine Mercier,” laughed 
the peasant. 

“Reine Mercier ?” muttered Mongros. 

“Yes; the pastor’s pretty sister. She and the curé seem mighty 

sweet upon each other. I’ve met them walking side by side down the 
\mes of Taulon any day this last week. Ever since that letter appeared 
inthe paper, in fact, they’ve been‘together ; and my opinion is that Bon- 
gui is simply going to chuck his cassock aside in order to marry the 


“Thunder of Heaven!” shouted the blacksmith, bringing down his 
himmer upon the anvil with such force that a myriad of sparks leaped 
hf, “By my soul, if I thought that, I’d stir up all the Catholics of 
Tarigny to give them both such a charivari with pots and kettles that 
they'd be obliged to fly the country this very night. But, no,” added he, 
finging his hammer down, and speaking as if a reflection had occurred to 
him. “No. I tell you an unfrocked priest can’t marry. I know some- 
thing about it, as I’m mayor. If Bongrand came to me and asked me 
toperform the civil marriage for him,'I’d say, ‘ Walk off, you scamp.’ 
The law courts have decided that it would be my duty to act so.” 

“Yes, yes ; but there’s nothing to prevent Monsieur le Curé from 
going to get himself naturalised in the Canton of Geneva, where he can 
marry fast enough,” answered the peasant. 

Thethought of Jéréme Bongrand’s marrying Reine Mercier was too 
much for the blacksmith Mongros. He left his forge, ran home to dress, 
and an hour later was walking with quick strides down the road at Tau- 
lm which led to the parsonage. It happened to be during school hours, 
and consequently Pastor Mercier, who discharged the double duties of 
miinister and teacher in his parish, was not at home. As for Madame 
Mercier, she was, as usual, in her kitchen, but on seeing Mongros, whom 
she rather liked and favoured as a suitor for her sister’s hand, she said, 
“Oh, I suppose you’ve come to see Reine, you'll find her in the garden, 

ink, with Monsieur le Curé.” 

“With Monsieur le Curé!” muttered Mongros between his teeth. 
“Pretty company.” 

: “Yes,” continued Madame Mercier, who did not hear this remark. 
The curé has come to say good-bye. It seems he is going away as a 
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amissionary. - Oh;:Monsieur' :Mongros; what troubles we have liad ‘since 
that new bishop came, And now 'it seems scandal is busy with our poor 
curé!s) name.’ You ‘ought: to’step it; for there ‘was never a better man 
alive.” 

“That may be-your opinion,” growled Mongros, “it isn’t mine,” 

» “Oh; but. haven’t’ you heard: of his noble conduct?” said Madan 
Mercier, who was a voluble little lady. ‘“ Why, as soon as an old tutor 
of his had come to tell him that he had done wrong in writing his letter, 
rand that by so doing he would bring discredit on the memory of Bishop 
Beauharnais, whose pet pupil he was known to be, why Bongrand ‘was 
filled with repentance, and now he is going to recant.” 

“To recant ?” 

“Aye. It seems he is to go to Rome and throw himself atithe Pope's 
feet'to ask for forgiveness ; after which he is going as a missionaty to 
China. He is saying good-bye to Reine now ; go, and you'll find him in 
the garden.” ° 

The blacksmith went amazed. The notion that a priest could utterly 
humble himself in deference to the ecclesiastical rule of obedience’ was 
one that he could not grasp all at once. The garden was strangely still, 
but:as Mongros advanced he heard sounds of sobbing near the arbour. 

He walked forward on tiptoe and. looked stealthily through the ivy, 
expecting to witness a love scene. He saw Bongrand standing up.bare- 
headed, with his hands folded on his breast, and a serene look on his face, 
which was wan and pale.- Reine Mercier was seated. on a bench ani 





crying. 

Suddenly Bongrand held out his hand : “Good-bye, my sister,” he 
said. “And nowhave you anything to ask me before I go?” 

“Yes, your blessing, father,” she faltered, and flung herself on her 
knees at the feet of the young priest, who raised his hands and made the 
sign of the cross over her. 

That is the scene which the blacksmith, Mongros, witnessed: through 
the ivy. 
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The Adventures of an English Christian Hame. 
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‘A-ure-nistory faithfully narrated is always a pleasant thing to hear, 
whether it be the history of a thinker, a fighter, or a worker. Biography 
. forms the most favourite department of solid literature ; while novels, 
which ‘are biographies released from the trammels of precise fact, rank 
first in‘ popularity of all imaginative works. But a life-history, which 
extends through ten centuries or more, which, carries us through varying 
phases of national development from the days of the pirates who drove 
out the Welsh aborigines, and settled down in Kent and East Anglia, to 
‘te days of the weavers who weave for the world and the thinkers who 
‘ae revolutionising science and philosophy in our midst—such a life- 
listory may surely claim a little passing attention beside the ephemeral 
Viographies of short-lived men. Almost every English Christian name: 
‘an point back to an age nearly as great as this, and its chequered story 
-isfull of curious facts, which often throw an interesting side-light upon 
‘half-forgotten pages of our national annals. Suppose, then, we take the- 
commonest among them, and ask what information we can guther 
regarding it from medieval chroniclers or modern philologists. 

The name of John may fairly claim to be the representative English 
Christian name. Not only does it compose part of our collective person- 
ality as John Bull, but it also gives a prenomen to our countless John 
Smiths, and in its diminutive form of Jack it passes as the general title- 
of everybody whose more proper designations happen to be unknown to: 
us. Moreover, it has supplied us with a larger number of well-known 
surnames than almost any other baptismal name, and it may therefore 
fitly form the peg upon which to hang a few reflexions upon English 
nomenclature in general. 

Ido not propose to trouble the reader with any abstruse discussion 
as to the Aramaic derivation and Semitic affinities of the primitive word 
whose English dress is that of John. I shall frankly confess ‘that I 
know nothing whatever upon those very learned subjects, and I shall 
hot burn my fingers by meddling with their explosive philology. Nor 
do I mean to trace our name through the Ioannes of Greek and Latin, 
the Giovanni of Italian, the Johann of German, the Jehan or Jean 
of early and later French, down to the John of our own mother-tongue. 
T shall content myself with accepting the word in its primitive English 
dress, and following its fortunes after it became thoroughly acclimatised 
m our harsh northern mouths, so far from the soft influences of its 
native Syrian air. 

16—2 
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The name of John, though now so common in our midst, was nota 
favourite with our early English forefathers. With a few rare excep. 
tions, whose nature we shall examine later on, it does not occur before 
the Norman Conquest. And when we look at the mass of our familiar 
names, we shall see that this is the case with every one of them, 
Robert, Thomas, William, Henry, Richard, James; Mary, Ellen, Eliza, 
Emily, Catherine, Margaret, Jane: none of these are commonly found as 
native names until after the invasion of Duke William. ; 

In fact, we may say, in a certain sense, that truly Hnglish Christian 
names are now all but unknown in England, Our whole modem 
nomenclature is almost entirely foreign or scriptural. In the good old 
English days, when the English nation spoke the pure English tongue in 
its unadulterated form—which a foolish modern practice has christened 
Anglo-Saxon—men and women bore names compounded from words 
having a common significance in the language of the day. Such names, 
in our own time, are those of Mercy, Charity, or Patience ; and to a less 
degree, Ernest, Clement, or Blanche. But most of our common desig- 
nations to-day, such as those instanced above, at once show their foreign 
origin by the fact that they convey no meaning to us as they stand. In 
early English times, however, befure the Dane and the Norwegian from 
Scandinavian lands, or the Norman (a Scandinavian with a lacquer of 
Romance civilisation) had overflowed the country, every English man or 
woman bore a name which at once conveyed a meaning to the hearer in 
his own tongue. A few of these names survived through the middle 
ages, because they belonged to popular saints, as in the case of Edward, 
which was borne by the Confessor, our last English king, or of Edmund, 
which commemorated the martyr of Bury St. Edmunds, and the saint of 
Canterbury ; a few more have been revived in modern times, as in the 
.case of Alfred, Edgar, and Edwin, which owe their present popularity to 
the renewed interest in our early history: but the vast mass have been 
so utterly dispossessed by the foreign intruders that their very memory 
has passed away, and when we see them now in the pages of Mr. Free 
man or Mr. Green, they seem like strange and uncouth importations 
from some forgotten tongue. 

A few examples of these true English names will suffice to show their 
general character. Most of the best known, which are really royal 
names, are compounded of ethel, “noble,” as Athelbald, Aithelberht, 
Bthelred, Athelstan, and Aithelwulf; or of ead, “ rich,” as Eadbald, 
Eadberht, Eadward, Eadmund, and Eadric: or of elf, “an elf,” 3 
Atlfred, Ailfheg, Atlfric, and Ailfwine. Of course, there are many 
other common elements, which enter into such names as Oswald, Oswit, 
Ecgberht, Swithhun, Wulfstan, and Leofwine; but these will probably 
be more than enough for the modern reader. Many of them have 
undergone sad havoc at the hands of historians and Latinizers. For 
example, Godgifu, the gift of God, has degenerated into Godiva; 
Eadgith, the name of the Confessor’s queen, has taken the forms of 
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Edith or Editha; and Atthelthryth, after’ passing through the inter- 
mediate stage of Etheldreda, has finally settled down into Awdrey. 

A little later, the Scandinavian colonization introduced a number of 
new Northern names. Of these, Harold alone still holds its place; but 
Cnut, Swend or Swegen, Tostig, and others of like character, find frequent 
mention in our history. 

It is only after the Norman Conquest, however, that the names 
which we now regard as distinctively English first made their appear- 
ance. And when we come to examine their forms, we find apparently a 
curious contradiction. The English, as we have all been told so often of 
late years, are a Low Dutch nation ; but these so-called English names, 
John, Thomas, James, Henry, Richard, Robert, and William, are all of 
them either scriptural or else High German in origin. 

How can we account for this peculiarity? Not only were the 
Tnglish themselves a Low Dutch race, but the Normans who introduced 
these names among them were of Scandinavian descent, and therefore 

i lower Teutons, so to speak, than the English themselves. The 
usver to the puzzle is to be found in a universal tendency of mankind 
eerywhere to choose for themselves or their children what seem to them 
ine or fashionable names. Accordingly, wherever a royal family belongs 
adifferent race from that which they govern, the royal names rapidly 
read downward, through the nobility, to the people at large. 

We have an instance of this in the sudden outburst of German 
nomenclature which followed the advent to England of the House of 
Hanover. The loyalty of our great-grandfathers flooded the country at 
mee with Georges, Fredericks, Charlottes, and Sophias. Every young 
man of quality was an Ernest, an Augustus, an Adolphus, or a Lewis ; 
every girl was an Augusta, a Louisa, a Caroline, or a Matilda. The 
doubtful personage whom the young squire palmed off on the family of 
the Vicar of Wakefield as a lady of distinction from London had assumed 
the fashionable designation of Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs. 
§0 common did these Hanoverian importations become, that a testy old 
gentleman in one of Miss Austen’s novels, protesting against new-fangled 
finery, wishes all the girls were plain Sophies—that being evidently his 
notion of a good old-fashioned English name. So, too, in our own time, 
4 perfect crop of Alberts, Victorias, Alexandras, Alfreds, Mauds, 
Albertas, and Victors, has blossomed forth through Great Britain and 
the colonies, from the seed sown by our present reigning family. 

Now, all our familiar English Christian names are due to an exactly 
similar process, William, Richard, Robert, Henry, and the rest were 
originally High German designations. The Frankish conquerors of Gaul 
took them in their train to Lion, Soissons, and Paris. Before long, the 
Romanised Celts imposed their language on their masters; so that 

is now a Latin not a Teutonic tongue. But the people, in 
Teturn, took their names from the Frankish nobles, and to this day the 
Romano-Celtic inhabitants of France call themselves Charles or Louis, 
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after the Karls and .Hludwigs of their Teutonic. lords. When the; 
Northmen settled in turn. among the downs and dales of Neustria, they, 
too adopted the High German designations of their feudal superiors at 
Paris ; and the Hrolfs, Grims, Biérns, Thors, and Hacos, whose memory 
still survives in Grimonville, Borneville, Tourville, and Haconville, gave 
way to the Roberts, Walters, Williams, Henrys, and Johns, with whom 
we are so familiar in the story of the Conquest. As soon as the Norman 
dynasty was firmly settled on the English throne, our own. ancestors 
again borrowed these names from the new nobility, and the Godrics and, 
Godgifus of our early history yield place at once in the chronicles to the, 
intrusive prenomens of Normandy, Anjou, and Aquitaine. Thus: the 
High Germans gave these words to the Celtic Romance people of Gaul, 
the Celts gave them to the Scandinavian Normans, and the Normans; 
handed them on to the Low German English. 

Among the names thus introduced to England was the scriptural 
John. It is true we meet with it once or twice in earlier times, as in 
the case of St. John of Beverley, John the Archchantor, who came with; 
Benedict Biscop from Rome in 680, and John the Old Saxon, whom 
King A‘lfred brought from Corvei to preside over the monastery which 
he raised on the site of his old hiding-place at Athelney ; but these were: 
probably mere “ names of religion,” like the Clements and Innocentsf 
the Papacy, or the Brother Dunstans and Father Xaviers of our own 
ecclesiological Anglicans ; while the two latter cases at least, the persons 
being foreigners, have no real bearing upon English nomenclature. 
Indeed, scriptural names were altogether rare in early English times. 
The converted folk of Wessex or Northumbria continued to use their old 
pagan titles, derived from Thor and Woden, long after the Christian 
continent had taken to calling its children in honour of the saints of the 
Church. : 

Very soon after the Conquest, however, John had firmly established 
itself as a popular name. As Miss Yonge points out, there were 80 
many St. Johns that children had a special chance of obtaining that 
designation, because it was very usual to call a child after the saint om 
whose festival he was born. Besides St. John the Divine, and St. John 
Baptist, there were St. John of Egypt, St. John Chrysostom, St. John 
the Silent, and the aforesaid Saint of Beverley, together with a whole 
minor host of popes and local martyrs or confessors, known to fame only 
through the ponderous tomes of the Bollandists. Accordingly, from the 
Conquest onward, John began to share with William the first honours of 
English nomenclature. Mr. Bardsley finds among the under-tenants of 
Domesday Book 68 Williams, 48 Roberts, 28 Walters, and 10 Johns. 
But by the time of Edward L., he notices in a list of 588 persons in 
Wiltshire, 92 Williams, 88 Johns, 55 Richards, and 48 Roberts. Under 
Edward IIL., out of 133 Common Councilmen of the City of Londoa, 
35 were Johns, while only 17 figure under William, and 15 under 
Thomas. Forty years later, the disproportion becomes still greatety 
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and, not: to trouble the reader with further statistics, I may say briefly 
that John maintained its place as the most, popular English Christian 
name,till the seventeenth century. Then, however, a counter-revolution 
set in. “It is interesting,” says Mr, Bardsley, “to trace the. way in 
which William has again recovered itself in later days, Throughout-the 
Middle Ages it occupied a sturdy second place, fearless of any rival 
beyond the one that had supplanted it. Its dark hour was the Puritan 
commonwealth. As a Pagan name, it was rejected with horror and dis- 
dain, From the day of the Protestant settlement and William’s acces- 
sion, however, it again looked up from the cold shade into which it had 
fallen, and now once more stands easily, as eight centuries ago, at the 
head of our baptismal registers. John, on the other hand, though it 
had the advantage of being in nc way hateful to the Puritan conscience, 
has, from one reason or another, gone down in the world, and now has 
again resumed its early place as second.” 

The shape in which the name appears has varied very little since its 
fis introduction, It is true that during the early English period, 
Wore the Conquest, it is always written in its Latin form, Johannes; but 
sare all other names of saints or biblical personages, because the Eng- 
lsh of that age treated them as foreign and unnaturalized words, just as 
westill treat Alphonse, or Marie, or Ernst. The abbreviation Johan 
«easionally occurs in manuscripts, but it is merely the analogue of our 
dm Jno. Smith or Wm, Brown, and must not be regarded as a spoken 
sound. So soon, however, as the Norman revolution in our nomencla- 
ture took place, the French form of Johan, afterwards softened in France 
into Jehan, came at once into general use. We have few monuments of 
our language in the period intervening between the termination of the 
English Chronicle in the reign of Stephen and the resuscitation of the 
native literature under Henry III., in which to trace the progress of the 
new forms, But the last-named king once, and once only, in 1258, 
issued a proclamation in the vernacular, with a parallel copy in French, 
the official tongue. Among the witnesses to this deed occurs the name 
af John Fitz-Geoffrey, as we should now say; and the French version 
Writes his preenomen in full as Johan. Unfortunately, however, the 
English translation only gives the abbreviated form, Joh.; which Mr. 
Ellis, in his prodigiously learned commentary upon the document, be- 
lieves to have been pronounced “Dzhoon.” It may be well to apprise 
the reader who is not familiar with Mr. Ellis’s “palmotype” system, 
that this formidable-looking compound of letters represents the more 

simple sound of Joan, as ordinarily pronounced. Looking through a 
few later authorities, I find Jon in Robert of Gloucester (1298) ; Jone in 
Robert Manning of Brunne (1303) ; John, in the Scottish poet Barbour, 
himself a bearer of the name (1375) ; and Joon in Wyclif (1380), who 
must have used that spelling in his own signature. So that on the 
Whole, though French example exhibits now and then a stray Johan or 
Jehan, we may conclude that from the date of its first general introdue- 
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tion, after the Norman Conquest, the name John has always had ap- 
proximately its present orthography and pronunciation. 

But as soon as a name has fairly established itself in popular favour, 
it always undergoes that clipping in everyday use which results in the 
shortened form we call a diminutive. Children are the great diminutive- 
makers, and the impress of their childish mispronunciation remains visi- 
ble to the end upon most of their manufactures. Thus the hard-trilled 
middle letter of Sarah becomes softened in their lips to Sally. Just in 
like manner, the same hard consonant in Mary gives place to the milder 
sound of Molly. Even here, the initial is too much for infantile organs, 
and we finally get the corruption Polly, which seems at first sight quite 
unconnected with its original, Mary. But, when we compare the 
analogous changes of Martha into Matty, or Patty, and of Margaret into 
Maggy, Meggy, or Peggie, we can have no doubt as to the real nature of 
the softening process. Such a change passes over every really naturalised 
Christian name, and we may test the acclimatisation of a foreign 
prenomen by inquiring whether it has yet received a recognised 
diminutive. 

Now the colloquial form of John in modern England is Jack, and 
this simple little word has been a great stone of stumbling to many 
philologists. One after another, they have gone on repeating that Jack 
is the Anglicised equivalent of Jacques, which, of course, represents the 
Jacob of the Old Testament and the James of the New—the Giacomo, 
Iago, or Jakob of sundry European languages. But how could Jobe 
and James thus become confused together? The sceptical had many 
doubts upon this point; but the weight of authority bore them down, 
and having nothing better to offer, they acquiesced. 

Quite recently, however, Mr. E. B. Nicholson, an indefatigable 
scholar who never allows any fallacy, however specious, to impose upon 
his acumen, has shown that the real origin of Jack is something very 
different. We all know the common diminutive words, pipkin, manui- 
kin, lambkin, and wifiekin. Now the same diminutive termination was 
commonly added in Middle English times to the names of persons. Thus 
from Simon, we get Simkin ; from Thomas, Tomkin ; from Walter, Wat 
kin; and from Lawrence, Larkin. Perkin Warbeck’s real Christian 
name was Pierre or Piers: the diminutive was doubtless a Tudor device 
for ridiculing his humble origin. Similarly, from John we have the pet 
names Jonkin and Jankin. In an early English poem of the first half of 
the thirteenth century, we find some lines which I will modernise “for 
the ladies,” as old-fashioned gentlemen say when they quote Latin, after 
this manner : 

These persons I ween 
Art nought forborn, 

Nor those proud young men 
That Malekin loveth, 

And those proud maidens 
That Janekin loveth. 
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Here. Malekin stands as the diminutive of Mary, being altered from 
Marikin just like our modern Molly, though in earlier times a very 
similar form stood as the shorter dress of the Norman Matilda: while 
Janekin, of course, represents the pet name from John. Thus, even at- 
this early date, John and Mary were already the typical English names, 
which might be used generically, and they had already formed recog- 
nized diminutives, one of which leads us gradually on to our modern 
Jack. 

At a much later period, in old Tusser’s curious doggerel, we find the 
same form still surviving. Among his economical precepts to his coun- 
_ trymen are the following lines :— 

Delight not for pleasure two houses to keepe, 
Lest charge without measure upon thee doe creepe ; 


And Jankin and Jenikin coosen thee so, 
To make thee repent it er yeere about go. 


But such forms as Jonkin and Jankin are far too hard for nursery 
fenunciation ; and so we find them shortly cut down to Jocky and 
Juky. Mr. Nicholson compares this change with that of monkin into 
nonkey, or of dunkin into donkey. Exactly analogous are our modern 
witenings of Susan into Susie, and Ernest into Ernie, Indeed, one may 
sy that children generally object to ending any word with a consonant, 
md much prefer clipping the last syllable to taking the extra trouble of 
Ptonouncing it. Half our pet names are formed by such a dropping of 
the final consonant, and the other half by a lengthening of other names 
into uniformity with them. Thus a child in our own nurseries who has 
two sisters, named Edith and Maud, is very likely to clip the former into 
Edie and then to enlarge the latter into Maudie. Either course rids 
him of the disagreeable necessity for ending a word with the hard con- 
sonantal sound. 

On the other hand, the brevity of business life soon shortened back 
Jocky and Jacky into Jock and Jack. The form Jacké, with the final - 
Yowel pronounced, occurs in Gower’s verses on the Peasant Revolt, com- 
monly known as Wat Tyler’s insurrection ; while its sister-diminutive is 
familiar to all in the warning given to the head of the Howards before 
the battle of Bosworth :— 


Jocky of Norfolk, be not too bold, 
For Dickon thy master is bought and sold. 


, But almost all our curt monosyllabic names once had the correspond- 

ing final vowel, which dropped out of use together with the other so- 
talled e mutes of our language. Instead of Tom, Wat, Bob, and Will, 
Gower’s verses (which I shall quote hereafter in full) give us the forms 
Thoma, Watté, Bobbé, and Willé, which, as the metre shows us, 
Were pronounced very much like Wattie, Bobbie, and Willie.* The 
change from Jacky and Jocky to Jack and Jock is therefore quite 





* More accurately, Watta, Bobba, Willa, or as French e mute in singing. 
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parallél: with: that of all other dissyllabie words, ending in wéak véwel 
sounds, to their appropriate monosyllables. So that the real genealogy 
of Jack turns out to be, not from the French Jacques, but from Jehan; 


or: John, through the various stages of Janekin, Jankin, Jacky, Jacke}. 


and Jack. ; 
As regards the prevalence of the two diminutive forms, Jack, the 
more French of the pair, has always been most current in the South of 


England ; while Jock, the genuinely national nickname, has survived in: 


the Northern counties, and, above all, in Scotland. Everyone has read 


Goleridge’s story of the thoughtful-looking Yorkshireman who once’ sat 
opposite him at dinner, saying nothing, but listening with rapt and 


gratifying attention to the metaphysical disquisitions of the poet, till 
the arrival of the baked apple-dumplings at last roused him from his 
quiet receptiveness, and rubbing his hands with pleasure, he exclaimed, 
to the astonishment of his eloquent neighbour: “Hey, man, them’s the 
jockeys for me!” So, too, bubbly-jock and pea-jock are good Scottish 
for the turkey and the peacock ; whereas, in England, the male sex is 
rather represented by jackass, as opposed to jenny, like billy-goat by the 
side of nanny. Meat-jacks, boot-jacks, and smoke-jacks, form similar 
tributes to the popularity of the name, many other instances being sedu- 
lously collected by Mr. Bardsley and Miss Yonge. Amongst them 
may be noticed the common phrases, “ Every man Jack of them,” and 
“ Jack of all trades and master of none.” The vulgar habit which nick- 
names the knave at cards “the Jack” bears witness in like manner to 
its universal applicability. A common seaman is still a jolly Jack-tar. 
Nor can I pass by, even in this brief review, the oft-quoted cases of the 
black-jack, the jack-fool, and the jack-pudding ; or, the extension of the 
name to the animal world in the jackdaw, the jack or pike, and the jack- 
an-apes. Numberless other queer uses of the word might easily be 
added, but it is better worth while to pass on to another set of names 
which we owe to that of John, directly, or through its diminutives. 

In the early middle ages, each man bore only a single name, that 
which he derived from his godfathers and godmothers at his baptism. 
But as towns grew larger and communications widened, the number of 
Johns, Williams, Walters, Rogers, and Hughs also grew so embarras 
ingly large, that some means of distinguishing one from the other 
became absolutely necessary. Hence the gradual rise of thuse supple 
mentary designations which we call surnames. One John or Henry 
might be marked off from another by mentioning his father, or his 
dwelling-place, or his trade, or his personal appearance. Thus, to take 
simple and obvious instances, we might have Ralph Johnson, or William- 
son, or Watson: Gilbert Sheffield, or Worcester ; Mountain, or Hill: 
Thomas Baker, or Carpenter, or Farmer, or Cook :.Piers Long, or Short, 
or Black, or White. Surnames from all these and many other sources 
still survive commonly in our midst; but the only ones with which we 
are here concerned are the patronymics or names derived from that of 8 
father. 
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4, The,word. John,supplies.us with so large,a‘variety--of these that’ we 
must,needs preface them with a brief account of the chief ways in which, 
English patronymics are formed. About six principal methods may be’ 
reckoned, . The first:is that in which the name itself is used without any : 
addition, as in the instance of John Walter. The second is that in which: 
the simple name is used with the addition of the sign of the possessive 

case, as in the instance of John Walters. The third, is that. in ,which: 
the simple name is. used with the addition of the word. son, as in 

the.instance of John Walterson. These three methods deal. with the 

qriginal, name itself ; the three remaining methods deal with the diminu-, 

tive, In the first, the diminutive is used without any addition, as in the 

instance of John Watt or Watkin. In the second, it is used with the 
sign. of the possessive case, as in the instance of John. Watts.or Watkins,’ 

In. the third, it is used with the word son, as in the case of John Watson 

a@ Watkinson. To one or other of these six classes every true English 

patronymic may be referred. 

_dn order to give some idea of the number and variety of the patrony- 
tits thus obtained, I shall quote Gower’s well-known lines on: the 
Pasant Revolt, both in the original and in Fuller's translation ; and I 
dall then proceed to classify the surnames derived from the medizval 
forms there preserved, under the above six classes. First, then, room for 
Master Gower in his quaint Latin dress, where the scansion will show to 
ill scholars the true pronunciation of the English words :— 

Watte vocat, cui Thoma venit, neque Symme retardat ; 
Batque, Gibbe’ simul, Hykke venize jubent. 

Colle furit, quem Bobbe juvat, nocumenta parantes, 
Cum quibus ad damnum Wille coire volat. 

Grigge rapit, dum Davie strepit, comes est quibus Hobbe ; 
Larkin et in medio non minor esse putat. 

Hudde ferit, quem Judde terit, dum Tibbe juvatur; 
Jacke domosque viros vellit et ense necat. 


If there. be any ladies in these days of “ higher education” who can- 
not translate our old poet’s lively elegiacs for themselves, they will 
find none of the effervescence lost in Fuller’s spirited version, which runs 
after this fashion :— 


,“Tom:comes thereat when called by Wat, and Simon as forward we find; 

Bet calls as quick to Gibb and to Hykke that neither should tarry behind. 

Gibb, a good whelp of that litter, doth help mad Coll more mischief to do; 

And Will he doth vow the time is come now he'll join with their company too. 
Davie complains, whiles Grigg gets the gains, and Hobb with them doth partake; 
larkin aloud in the midst of the crowd conceiveth as deep is his stake. 

Hudde doth spoil whom Judde doth foil, and Tebb lends his helping hand; 


But Jack, the mad patch, men and houses doth snatch, and kills all at his com- 
mand,” * 





_ ™ Fuller's names do not in every case correspond with Gower's, their memory 
g been lost in the lapse of time. 
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Now these words, which evidently formed the common names of 
country labourers in the reign of Richard II., yield us, directly or 
indirectly, an immense number of modern surnames. I will give them 
in a separate list, classified under the six principal headings mentioned 
above. 

The original names from which these diminutives are derived, taken 
in the order of the Latin, stand as follows :—Walter, Thomas, Simon, 
Bartholomew, Gilbert, Isaac, Colin, Robert, William, Gregory, David, 
Roger, Lawrence, Jordan,* Theobald, and John.. All of these, except 
perhaps the four which I have italicised, still exist in the simple form as 
surnames. From them, with the addition of the possessive sign, we find 
the names of Walters, Simmons or Symonds, Isaacs, Colins or Collins, 
Roberts, Robarts, or Robartes, Williams, Davids, Rogers, Jordans, and 
Theobalds. Thomas and Lawrence, of course, cannot take the possessive 
sign; and I do not know myself of a Bartholomews, a Gilberts, ora 
Gregories, though some of my readers may have chanced upon such rare 
forms. As for John, I leave it out of consideration for the present. 
The third class of patronymics, that in son, further narrows the list, I 
believe, to Walterson, Isaacson, Collinson, Robertson, Williamson, 
Davidson, and Rogerson, some of which are scarce names. 

But the patronymics from the diminutive give us a much richer 
harvest. Of the actual nicknames in Gower’s lines, Watt, Thom, Sim 
or Sime, Gibb, Hickey, Will, Greg or Gregg, Davie or Davey, Hobbe, 
Larkin, and Tibb still survive as surnames in our midst. With the 
addition of the possessive sign, we have Watts, Thoms, Sims, Gibbs, 
Hicks, Wills, Griggs, Davies or Davis, Hobbes, Larkins, and Tibbs. 
The further syllable son produces Watson, Thomson, Simson or Simpson, 
Batson, Gibson, Hickson, Wilson, Davieson or Dawson, Hobson, Hud- 
son, Judson, and Tibson. While if we take into consideration the other 
diminutives from the same names, we get such variants as Watkin, 
Watkins, and Watkinson ; Tomkins and Tompkinson ; Simkins, Simkiss, 
and Simkinson; Wilks, Wilkins, Wilkie, Wilkinson, and Wilkieson; 
Dawkins, Judkins, and a host of less common patronymics. Altogether, 
I have calculated that the seventeen names in these lines have become 
the parents of no Jess than two hundred and eighty modern surnames; 
and I have no doubt that further research would largely increase the 
list. 


And now let us return to poor John, who has been standing out in 
the cold while we have been looking after the numerous progeny of his 
neighbours. The simple name itself I have never met as a surname; 
but with the sign of the possessive it exists as Johns or Johnes, while it 
swarms in the shortened and phonetically-spelt guise of Jones. Adding 
son, we get the familiar names of Samuel Johnson and Ben Jonson,t 





* Hudde is perhaps for Hodge, like Biddy for Bridget. Hodge itself comes from 
Roger, like Hob from Robert. 

+ The somewhat similar Scottish forms, Johnstoun and Johnston, are, of course, 
territorial in their origin, 
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together with the rarer cognomen Janson. The diminutive Janekin or 
Jenkin gives us Jenkins and Jenkinson. Its shortened form of Jack 
supplies us with Jackson. Another medisval pet name accounts for 
Johncock and Jacox. The Flemings lent us their Hans, whence our 
Hance, Haunce, and Hanson, Its diminutive Hankin, undergoing, as 
Mr. Nicholson points out, a somewhat similar loss to that of Jankin in 
its terminal letter, gave rise to the family of Hankey, as well as to the 
more regular Hankins and Hankinsons. In like manner, the Hancocks 
and Handcocks answer to the Johncocks and Jacoxes, the Wilcoxes and 
Simcoxes. Even minor varieties of the genus John have given their 
names to special tribes of Meiklejohns, Micklejohns, Littlejohns, and 
Brownjohns. Altogether, I believe that some thirty English surnames 
may be traced back to one or other corruption of the original Johannes. 

Our Welsh neighbours have also lent us several Cambrian variations 
upon the same fruitful theme. Their patronymic form in Ap has 
supplied England with Apjohn and Upjohn. The more native Evan 
las taken our possessive sign as Evans, and reappears, probably, as 
lens and Ovens. The irresistible English instinct has also doubtless 
sirated this common name into the less familiar Heaven and Heavens. 
lastly, the true Welsh surname Ap Evan has dropped into Bevan, just 
#Ap Owen has become Bowen; Ap Ithell, Bethell; and, less analo- 
gosly, Ap Hugh, Pugh; Ap Rhys, Price; Ap Richard, Pritchard ; 
a@ Ap Howell, Powell. It is worth while to note in almost all these 
instances that we have an English form in the possessive case by the side 
of the Welsh form in Ap. Thus Evans lives together with Bevan, 
Hughes with Pugh, Rice or Reece with Price, and Richard with Prit- 
chard; while the founder of the Owens College gives us a rare example 
of the sister name to Bowen. Probably in every case the possessive 
forms originated on the border or in the Anglicised counties, while the 
thorough-going Celtic names belong to Wild Wales itself. 

One last word must be given to the individuals who have borne the 
tame of John. Though the commonest of English prenomens, if we 
take into consideration all past ages, everyone must have been struck 
With the curious fact that it occurs but once in the chronicle of English 
kings. Doubtless the bad fame of its one bearer, the ruthless and able 
Angevin, whose cleverness wrecked itself against the rock of English 
individualism, prevented it from obtaining its due share of royal patron- 
age. Yet it had a narrow escape of ascending the throne a second time 
in the person of John of Gaunt, the son, grandson, uncle, and father of 
kings, but never a king himself. Belonging to numerous notable persons 
through the Middle Ages, it became especially famous after the revival 
of learning. Though its great rival, William, heads the list with a 
Shakspeare, yet Jobn may pride itself on a Milton, a Hampden, a 
locke, a Churchill, and a Mill, besides the countless minor honours of 
Denhams, Eliots, Moores, Rays, Herschells, Blakes, and Bunyans. If to 
this brief list we add its living representatives in a Lubbock and a 
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Tyndall, it will be clear that no other English name can rank so re, 
the character of its-bearers.as that of John. 

The few gleanings which I have gathered together here form: Vite 
tithe of the sheaf which might be collected on the subject of this single 
monosyllable: .The study of nomenclature is full of interest: for those 
who take the trouble to overcome its first difficulties ; and it is a master- 
key to the proper appreciation of our early history. A man who forgets, 
in reading the story of the Norman Conquest, that the names of Joba, 
Walter, Henry, William, and Richard were .then essentially foreign 
names, continually commits the same sort of blunder as a man “who 
should forget whether the British commanders in the Crimea were called 
Raglan, Canrobert, Omar, or Liprandi. Only by a careful examination 
of the local, personal, or patronymic designations which crop up from 
time to time in the course of history can we rightly appreciate the rela- 
tive strength of the various elements which go to make up the British 
nation as it now stands in the three kingdoms. Only so can we rightly 
appreciate the Teutonic colonisation which turned the Eastern coast of 
South Britain into England ; the true extent of the unconquered Welsh 
belt to the west, from Strathclyde and Cumberland to Wales and Cort- 
wall; the inundation of heathen Scandinavians, Dane or Norwegian, 
who quartered themselves in the Denalagu, in the Northern peninsula of 
Scotland, in the Western Isles, in the fiords of Ireland, and on a thousand 
minor islands or jutting capes around our coast; the numerical weak- 
ness of the Norman invaders who monopolised the confiscated lands of 
the rebellious English ; and the slow amalgamation of all the discordant 
ethnical elements through the Middle Ages, accelerated by ihe pacifi- 
cation of Wales under the Tudors, the union of Scotland under the 
Stuarts, and the consolidation of the Empire under the Hanoverians. 
All these. things can only be duly understood through the aid of local 
and personal names ; and their practical outcome can only be fitly com- 
prehended by the student of nomenclature, who watches, as he passé 
down a London street, the strange collocation, on the sign-boards, of 
English Longs and Littles, Blacks and Whites, with Welsh Pughs, 
Owens, Griffiths, and Protheroes, Cornish Trevelyans and Pengellys, 
Scandinavian Goodriches, Thurstans, Sewards, Thoralds, Ormes, and 
Kettles, Norman Warrens, Paines, Fitz-Geralds, Mainwarings, and De 
Veres, Gaelic Macphersons, McGregors, and Campbells, and Irish Sulli- 
vans, O’Connors, and MacMahons. Thus alone can he fully grasp the 
often-garbled fact that the whole British nation, as it now stands, though 
purely English in its language, its laws, its institutions, and its develop 
ment, is a conglomerate of many separate ethnical factors in its blood. 
The powerful Low Teutonic element has given the form, but a vast 
number of minor elements have helped to contribute the matter. 

G. A. 
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In the great city of Canton are many and extensive places of‘ worship 
dedicated to the religion of Buddha, the well-honoured one; but none 
more worthy a visit than the “Ocean Banner” monastery, which stands 
hard by on the little island of Honam, its portals laved by the muddy 
waters of the Pearl river. At no great distance, on the opposite bank, 
once stood the celebrated foreign -“ factories,’* where the pioneers of 
European commerce dragged out so many weary hours of ennui and 
danger, to be rewarded in most cases with those ample fortunes which are 
even now inseparably connected with the name of a China merchant. 
All this has of late years undergone a change. On the Canton side of 
the river, in close communication with the teeming suburbs of the city 
itelf, has been formed, upon what was not long ago only a mud-bank, a 
beautiful park-like settlement, with handsome European houses scattered 
here and there among the trees, a public garden, a church, a club, a 

_ theatre, a racquet-court, a lawn-tennis and croquet-ground, and other 
striking proofs of an advanced civilisation. Residents who tire of the 
endless monotony of each other’s faces, stroll away unmolested into the 
crush and bustle of the native town, where a new phase of humanity pre- 
sents itself at every turn to the eye of the observing student. If they 
only conduct themselves there with becoming propriety, resisting im- 
pulses to kick each “ dirty coolie” out of their path, and attempting to 
fall in with rather than ignore the exigencies of Chinese street etiquette, 
they may wander from morn to dewy eve far into the labyrinth of lanes 
of which this city is composed, without the risk of even a bad word being 
hurled at their unoffending heads, 

We landed, on the afternoon of the 27th January last, at the jetty of 
the Ocean Banner monastery; and, passing through the entrance gate, 
proceeded up a broad granite pathway, shaded on both sides with trees. 
Vice-Admiral Hillyar, C.B., and several of his staff were availing them- 
selves of the opportunity of visiting this temple ; in consequence of which 
We were soon surrounded by an unusually large crowd of excited children, 
all anxious to have a good stare at the red-haired barbarian. The pro- 
mise of a cumshaw + readily enlisted two of the most turbulent youngsters 
into our own service, and by their aid we were enabled to advance with 
more rapidity than we could otherwise have done. Ina few moments 





* So called from their being the residence of factors, or agents of the East India 
Company. 

t The Anglo-Chinese equivalent of “baksheesh,” being a corruption of two 
Chinese words meaning “ grateful thanks.” 
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we had reached a kind of open gateway or porch, within which were two 
enormous figures, one on each side, the doorkeepers of the place. The 
figure on the right wore a benignant smile of welcome, while his colleague 
opposite looked scowlingly down on us, as if to warn us against mis- 
behaviour of any kind within the sacred precincts. ‘“ No smoking” was 
placarded close by in large characters ; also a prohibition against eating 
ground-nuts, but neither seemed to be heeded by the people, nay, several 
of the priests themselves were very willing to accept a proffered cigar. 
A little farther on was another and a larger gateway, containing images 
of the four heavenly kings,* whose duty it is to guard the world from the 
attacks of Titanic demons known as Asuras. Their faces are coloured 
green, red, white, and black respectively ; and over their huge legs and 
bodies are pasted little strips of red paper, recording the names of little 
children confided by their anxious mothers to the protection of these 
deities. Beyond this gateway stands the first great sanctum, containing 
colossal images of the so-called past, present, and future Buddhas t—the 
Buddhist Trinity. A priest, dressed in a light drab robe folded across 
his breast in the form of a cross, dirty and degraded-looking as usual, half 
opened one of the side doors, and in we pressed as hurriedly as we could, 
the priest slamming the door in the face of the crowd outside, minus the 
few more nimble than the rest who had managed to squeeze in with us. 
On each side of the Three Precious Ones were ranged smaller images 
of the eighteen Lo-han,t or chosen disciples of Shakyamuni Buddha; 
long scrolls of ornamental design, inscribed with the formula Vamah 
Amitdbha,§ hung from the roof in all directions, the gifts of wealthy 
suppliants whose prayers had been heard ; and in one corner was a mag- 
nificent bell, some two hundred years old, which is struck morning and 
evening one hundred and eight times with a kind of battering-ram sus- 
pended at its side. A ten-cent piece amply satisfied the priests in charge 
of this hall, and we passed on without delay to the second, in which stood 
a splendid marble dagoba, said to be hewn from a single block and cover- 
ing as usual some precious relic of Buddha. At each of the four sides 
stands a wooden table covered with flowers, candles, incense, &c., the in- 
strumental parts of the Buddhist as well as of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion. On one ledge of the dagoba itself was placed a bow! of water, the 
emblem of purity as set forth in the life and teachings of Buddha, in no 
way corresponding, as has sometimes been stated, to the eau bénite of the 
Romish Church. Behind this, again, is the hall of Kuan-yin, the Chinese 
goddess of mercy, and the Avaldkités’vara of Indian Buddhism. We 
take a hasty glance at the “sacred” pigs and cocks which are kept in the 
monastery in illustration of the great Buddhist commandment, “ Thou 
shalt not take life,” and prepare to examine into the more interesting 





* The Tchaturmahdradjas. 
+ Shakyamuni, Avalékités’vara (or Kwan-yin), and Maitréya. 
¢ Same as Arhdn. 

§ “ Our humble trust is in Amida Buddha.” 
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details of the Buddhist cloister, inserting by way of preface a few desultory 
remarks on the social status of the monks themselves. 

The ranks of the Buddhist priesthood in China are generally re- 
cruited by children, purchased either from their parents or from kid- 
nappers. It is only in times of great distress that the poorer Chinese 
will sell even their daughters, still less the valued son on whom may 
possibly devolve the paramount duty of conducting the ancestral wor- 
ship; kidnapping, however, is by no means an uncommon crime, albeit the 
punishment on detection is a speedy and ignominious death. Occasionally, 
parents dedicate a child to Buddha, perhaps in fulfilment of a vow; and 
the victim is there and then formally made over to the Church, by 
deeds signed, sealed, and delivered. From this step there is no with- 
drawal. The child’s head is completely shaved ; he is made to live on a 
vegetable diet and to forego the use of wine. He is taught.to chant the 
Buddhist liturgies, without understanding a word of them; and after a 
required novitiate, proves his constancy to the faith by standing unmoved 
while several pastilles burn down into his scalp, leaving the ineradicable 
scars which testify to the fact that he has put away for ever the things of 
this world and has been regularly ordained as a priest. He. has now 
“left his home” * in good earnest, and all that remains to him in this world 
is a life of celibacy and dull routine. To resume: criminals fleeing from 
justice not unfrequently seek refuge in a religious life, submitting to the 
. branding of their heads and the subsequent discomforts of cloister exis- 
tence rather than fall into the merciless meshes of Chinese law.t - Some- 
times, too, unsuccessful mandarins throw themselves into a monastery 
and take the vows, driven to such a step by dread of the Imperial frown. 
It is said that {the foolish official who, during the war of 1841-42, laid 
at the foot of the Throne his discovery of the secret of foreign steamers, 
and forthwith produced a vessel with two huge paddle-wheels to be turned 
by coolies inside, is even now languishing in one of the numerous monas- 
teries on the celebrated Lo fou hill in the province of Kuang-tung, whi- 
ther he retired after the failure of his scheme, covered with ignominy and 
shame.t From such sources as these come the priests of Buddhism in 
China, renouncing all ties of home and kindred for a life of celibacy, 
fasting, and prayer, its monotony occasionally broken by some violent 
act of self-sacrifice with a view to obtaining alms, such as sitting in a box 
studded on the inside with nails and only pulling one out each time 
a charitable passer-by sees fit to shorten the penance by handing in a 





* The Chinese equivalent of our “ gone into the Church.” © 

t A very amusing story of this kind is told in one of the early chapters of the 
well-known Shui-hu. The criminal in question gets horribly drunk and beats his 
brother priests right and left, &c. &e. 

} It may be interesting to some of our readers to learn that at this very moment 
there is a line of passenger-boats running between Canton and a town some ten or 
fifteen miles off, which are propelled by side wheels turned by about twenty coolies, 
who work exactly as if they were on the treadmill. These boats may frequently be 
seen passing up and down the river, and make very good way even against the tide. 
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contribution tothe funds of the house. Besides the regular masses in their 
own temple, the priests attend at people’s houses to read a service over the 
dead. Taoism divides with Buddhism the patronage of the illiterate : 
some send for Taoist priests, some for Buddhist ; many make doubly sure 
by calling in the aid of both. In every monastery there are several who 
smoke opium ; a few are sincere; all are dirty and brutish-looking to the 
last degree. The people tell sad stories of their oft-broken vows and 
generally irreligious demeanour—a portion of which must be set down to 
the scandal that usually gathers round a class professing to be better than 
the world in general, but much of which has indubitably a foundation of 
truth. In any case, the reputation of the Buddhist priest is a by-word 
among the Chinese, whose superstitious nature forbids them at the same 
time to dispense altogether with the services of these despised creatures, 
who are not classified as ordinary men. They have no home, no 
country, no ancestors, and no posterity. They have not even a name; 
only a monastic appellation, by which they are distinguished one from 
another. 

We had now arrived at the refectory, where the priests take their 
daily meals of vegetables and rice, lenten fare being their only portion 
from one year’s end to another. “No wine or meat may enter here,” 
says a placard at the gate of the temple; and whatever may be the for- 
bidden dainties in which the brothers indulge beyond the limits of the 
cloister or in their own private apartments, it is quite certain that here 
before the eyes of the public the commandments of Buddha are in no way 
infringed. The refectory is a large airy reom: open at one end, with a 
railing across to keep out strangers. At the opposite end is a small 
table for the abbot, so to speak, raised on a dais about a foot high, from 
which position he can see the faces of all the priests as they sit on one 
side only of the long narrow tables ranged on the right and left of the 
hall. The latter are not supposed to talk during meals ;* they are ex- 
pected to act in accordance with a couplet, one among several which we 
copied down from the pillars on which they hung :— 


Reverence the statutes of purification (by fasting) : 
Pay strict attention to the rules of decorum. 


In unoccupied moments they should meditate upon some passage from 
the sétras, such as may be seen in large characters hanging from every 
wall. In one corner there is a table laid for mendicant or travelling 
priests, any of whom are entitled to three days’ entertainment, provided 
they can show their diploma of ordination, sealed by the proper authori- 
ties. Just outside the refectory railings is a peg in the wall, and over 
it the inscription “‘ Lost Property.” On this each member of the fra- 





* «When they enter the refectory their demeanour is grave and orderly: they sit 
down in regular order; they all keep silence; they make no noise with their bowls, 
&c.; and when the attendants serve more food they do not call out to each other, but 
make signs with their hands.”—Record of the Buddhistic Kingdoms, ch. iii, [By the 
present writer. ] 
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ternity is supposed to hang anything he my find lying about, part of a 
priest’s dress, or any of the various implements used in their religious 
ceremonies. We now inspected the abbot’s quarters and the loath- 
some dens which serve as sleeping apartments for the monks; and we 
were then shown into a section of the monastery connected more closely 
with the subject of the present paper. It is known as the “ Abode of a 
Long Old Age,” and consists of a suite of rooms specially set apart for 
aged or infirm priests, or such as are stricken with any mortal disease. 
We entered in by the “front” gate, or Gate of Life, as opposed to the 
“back” gate, or Gate of Death, which last is opened only on the occasion 
of a priest’s demise, for this exit of his dead body. In the middle of 
the building is a small chapel, dedicated to the God of Medicine, and 
from a scroll overhead we learnt that this was the “ Hall of the Cen- 
tenarian’s Repose.” Around were the usual narrow bedchambers of the 
priests, and at one side was a small cooking-range for the preparation of 
their food. Three old brothers were living in this dismal place, quietly 
awaiting the hour of translation to a higher state. They detest, naturally 
enough, an enforced residence in this ‘‘ Abode of a Long Old Age ;” when 
once the abbot’s fiat has been pronounced, however, there is nothing left 
for them but to obey. Wenow passed across to a room situated opposite 
to the gates of life and death, where we were to view the large wooden 
boxes containing wooden chairs in which dead priests are placed on the 
day of their death, previous to the final act of cremation ; and we were 
just about 10 raise the vertical slide of one of these, when the conducting 
priest seized us by the sleeve and whispered hurriedly, “St! st! there’s 
one inside!” And immediately we saw, what we might have noticed 
before, that a narrow slip of yellow paper, bearing certain characters upon 
its face, was pasted on the slide of the box, and that a table was arranged 
in front with several plates of food, &c., and a taper burning at the side. 
On asking particulars from our friendly guide, we learnt that the dead 
man had passed away in the night, and that he was to be cremated at 
eight o’clock on the following morning. An offer of two ten-cent pieces 
induced our informant to raise the vertical slide; and on looking in, we 
beheld an old man sitting bolt upright and dressed in the usual priestly 
garb, his hands folded before him in prayer, and his head thrown slightly 
back, as if he had fallen asleep. Only by the hue on his face could we 

have told that he was really dead. Before him, fixed in the framework 

of the chair itself, was a short upright piece of wood with a crescent- 

shaped top, intended to serve as a rest for the chin in case his head should 

fall forward. What we had seen suggested a project we determined to 

carry out; we moved away at once, not wishing to give the impression 

that we proposed to be present at the ceremony of the morrow, lest the 

priests should take alarm at the prospect of having foreigners among 

their spectators and so hurry the performance over before our arrival. 

We did not even stay to copy the inscription on the coffin, but strolled 


away through the monastery grounds in an unconcerned manner. , 
1j7—2 
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We got up next morning in the cold, grey dawn of a January day, 
and after an early breakfast rowed quietly down to the jetty of the Ocean 
Banner monastery. To our great satisfaction but few children were 
about, and we passed quickly and noiselessly through the dark cloisters, 
until we reached the “ Abode of a Long Old Age,” arriving there about 
a quarter of an hour before the appointed time. And now we had 
ample leisure to make a further inspection of the coffin and its occupant, 
a liberty resolutely opposed by a priest we found in attendance. He 
said that the last mass had been chanted for his dead brother’s soul, and 
that no man might look on his face again unless through the flames which 
were to waft him into Nirvana. We contented ourselves, therefore, by 
noting down that above the box and altar were two Chinese characters, 
signifying that the priest within was on his return journey to the wost, 
to the land of Buddha ; in other words, that he was dead. On each side 
hung a scroll, on which were written the following words :— 


(1) “Though the Trikaya* be absolutely complete, the limit is not 
yet found.” 

(2) “It is the maturity of the Skandha ¢ which alone can give per- 
fection.” 

The yellow strip of paper pasted on to the vertical slide above mentioned 
bore this inscription :—“ The throne of intelligence ¢ of the contemplative 
philosopher, the Bodhisattva, § the worthy Bikshu || ‘ United Wisdom,’ 
now passed away.” While thus engaged we heard the harsh tones 
of the “‘ wooden fish,” ** beaten to summon the priests to their morning 
meal, and about a quarter of an hour afterwards they began one by one 
to drop in, each with his kachdya or coloured stole hanging in readiness 
over one arm. ‘Then ensued a series of prostrations on the circular rush 
mat placed in front of the altar and coffin; and every now and again 
some friendly hand would renovate the wick of the flickering lamp, that 
the spirit of the dead man might the better see to eat the food there laid 
out to comfort its hungry stomach. But these were merely private 





* The three bodies, namely, Dharmakéya, or the spiritual body, which is permanent 
and indestructible; Sambhégakdya, or the form which belongs to every Buddha as a 
reward for his merits, and is in due accordance therewith ; and Nirmdnakdya, or a body 
which has the power of assuming any shape for the purpose of propagating the doc- 
trines of Buddhism. See Eitel’s Handbook of Buddhism, 

¢ Five attributes of every human being, namely :—Form, perception, consciousness, 
action, and knowledge. ‘The union of these five attributes, which are considered as 
abstract qualities, and yet as forming the real constituents of every personality, dates 
from the moment of birth. Their full maturity brings on death.”—Dr. E. J. Eitel. 

¢ Bédhi. 

§ A being that has only once more to pass through human existence before it 
attains to Buddhaship. 

|| A priest or follower of Shakyamuni. 

“| The dead man’s “‘ monastic appellation” mentioned above, 

nm A piece of wood carved in the shape of a large-headed fish with a very wide 
mouth, ; 
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manifestations of feeling, and had nothing to do with the real ceremony 
of the day; and while not thus engaged, the priests, now collecting in 
large numbers, examined as usual the texture of our clothes, and asked a 
few of the well-known questions. One of them had only recently re- 
turned from a visit to Lhassa, the capital of Tibet, and the stronghold of 
that form of the Buddhist religion known as Lamaism. He said the 
Lamas had no wish to see foreigners there, and advised us strongly not 
to go, adding that there was no such trade as we had at Canton tc attract 
us thither. Just at that moment it was announced that the abbot was 
coming ; and immediately all the priests put on their stoles, and arranged 
themselves decorously in two long rows, beginning from close alongside 
the coffin itself. Ina few minutes the abbot was passing slowly 
between their ranks, his string of 108 beads * in one hand, and in the 
other a small gong fixed into a framework of wood, having a clapper 
so attached that every turn of the hand produces a sound. He stopped 
in front of the altar and coffin, and there prostrated himself thrice, each 
time knocking his head upon the ground thrice, that being the number of 
kotows performed before the Emperor of China, in the presence of Death, 
and on other special occasions. He then rose, and at a given signal the 
whole body of priests broke forth into a chant or intonation of that por- 
tion of the Buddhist liturgy set apart as the service for the dead, the 
abbot himself adding to the general effect by a stroke every now and then 
upon his little hand-gong. When this was over, two little ragged boys 
were chosen from among the now fast-increasing crowd, of whom to each 
was confided a streaming banner attached to the top of a light rod, orna- 
mented with a blue and white spiral from top to bottom. Both banners 
bore the same legend :—‘“ Our humble trust is in Amida Buddha, our 
guide.” These two boys were told off to head the procession; and then 
four priests, whose special duty it is, seized the box which held the 
dead man and bound it to a couple of stout bamboo poles, by the aid of 
which they carried it very comfortably and gently between them, with- 
out any of the jogging so hateful to Chinese sentiment. Following 
close upon the banners, the coffin-bearers themselves were followed by 
all the priests, walking two-and-two, and headed by the abbot, the 
whole company chanting in admirable time the words Namah Amitdbha 
—“ We humbly trust in Amida Buddha.” A scuffling troop of idlers 
and children brought up our disorderly rear; and thus we passed along, 
before the “ Gate of Death,” through which the body of the priest had 
been carried two nights previously, and up the Via Mortis, or “ Way of 
Death,” a small lane leading from the old men’s quarters to the crema- 
tion-ground of the monastery, never used except upon such occasions as 
the present. On our way through the garden in which this lane termi- 
nated, we observed a black marble tablet standing in a little kiosque by 
the side of the path. This had been put up in memory of a white 


* Said to refer to the 108 compartments in the phrabat, or sacred footprint of 
Buddha, 
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deer which had been presented to the monastery by a former Prefect 
of Canton, celebrated as being long a favourite with the son of its 
old master, and because on the very day on which the boy wassubse- 
quently cut off in the flower of his youth the affectionate creature laid 
down its head and died too—they said, of a broken heart. We passed 
two of the substantial stone mausoleums into which are thrown, tied up 
in red bags, the collected ashes of cremated priests; but these are no 
longer in use, each having already received its full complement of 5,048 bags, 
and the little square port-holes at the side have been bricked up for the 
last time. Meanwhile, such remains of charred bones as are now gathered 
together after every cremation are reverently deposited in small urns 
and piled in a temporary shed, with a slip of paper or memorandum 
attached to each, until sufficient money can be scraped together for the 
building of a new mausoleum. We had now arrived in front of the 
furnace, a low brick building, quite open on one side, and with apertures 
in two of the other three, for the purpose, we presume, of creating a 
proper draught. Within wasalready prepared a funeral pyre consisting 
of billets of thick wood, and on the top of these the coffin was placed 
ready for the fire. The priests ranged themselves in the form of a horse- 
shoe before the opening of the furnace, and once more began to chant 
some passage from their sacred books; and it was not until some ten 
minutes had elapsed that a novice lighted a long-handled torch and handed 
it respectfully to the abbot. The latter then stepped forward to a 
position immediately in front of the furnace, and there he slowly waved 
the torch several times round and round, uttering at the same time an 
invocation to Buddha and all the saints on behalf of the dead man’s soul. 
While this was going on, the novice had crept into the furnace ; and after 
gently raising the upper lid of the box, was busily engaged in inserting 
therein pieces of wood, apparently well oiled, together with other com- 
bustible material. By the time the abbot had finished his prayer, 
everything was in readiness; he then handed the torch back to the 
novice, who forthwith placed it below the pyre, where oil had evidently 
been poured over the dry twigs used for lighting the fire. In a moment 
arose a blaze, and the flames began almost instantaneously to roar 
fiercely upwards, devouring the thin planks of the box in which the dead 
man was sitting. This was the signal for departure. One by one the 
priests stole away, not caring to participate too closely in the last scene 
of all, until at length only a few were left behind to collect with pious 
hands the shé-Ji * of their departed brother. In less than two hours the 
fire had burnt itself out. The earthly remains of “ United Wisdom” 
were placed in the customary urn, and deposited in the temporary mauso- 
leum; while his immortal soul had soared aloft to the promised land, 
there to partake of the infinite beatitude of Nirvana. 


HERBERT A. GILES. 





* The s’arira, or relics, of the body of any cremated saint, 
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PART II. 


THE senatus consultwm required for the apotheosis of an Emperor was 
not, so far as we know, obtained in the case of Antinous. Hadrian’s 
determination t6 exalt his favourite sufficed; and this is perhaps one 
of the earliest, if not the first instance of those informal deifications 
which became common in the later Roman period. Antinous was 
canonised according to Greek ritual and by Greek priests: Greci 
quidam volente Hadriano eum consecraverunt. How this was accom- 
plished we know not; but forms of canonisation must have been in 
common usage, seeing that emperors and members of the Imperial 
family received the honour in- due course. The star, which was sup- 
posed to have appeared soon after his death, and which represented 
-his soul admitted to Olympus, was somewhere near the constellation 
Aquila, according to Ptolemy, but not part of it. I believe the letters 
n.0.c.«.X. of Aquila now bear the name of Antinous ; but this appro- 
priation dates only from the time of Tycho Brahe. It was also asserted 
that as a new star had appeared in the skies, so a new flower had 
blossomed on the earth at the moment of his death. This was the lotos, 
of a peculiar red colour, which the people of Lower Egypt used to wear 
in wreaths upon his festival. It received the name Antinoeian ; and the 
Alexandrian sophist, Pancrates, seeking to pay a double compliment to 
Hadrian and his favourite, wrote a poem in which he pretended that 
this lily was stained with the blood of a Libyan lion slain by the 
Emperor. As Arrian compared his master to Achilles, so Pancrates 
flattered him with allusions to Herakles. The lotos, it is well known, 
was a sacred flower in Egypt. Both as a symbol of the all-nourishing 
moisture of the earth and of the mystic marriage of Isis and Osiris, and 
also as an emblem of immortality, it appeared on all the sacred places of 
the Egyptians, especially on tombs and funeral utensils. To dignify 
Antinous with the lotos emblem was to consecrate him; to find a new 
species of the revered blossom and to wear it in his honour, calling it by 
his name, was to exalt him to the company of gods. Nothing, as it 
seems, had been omitted that could secure for him the patent of 
divinity. 

He met his death near the city Besa, an ancient Egyptian town 
upon the eastern bank of the Nile, almost opposite to Hermopolis. 
Besa was the name of a local god, who gave oracles and predicted future 
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events. But of this Besa we know next to nothing. Hadrian deter- 
mined to rebuild the city, change its name, and let his favourite take the 
place of the old deity. Accordingly, he raised a splendid new town in 
the Greek style; furnished it with temples, agora, hippodrome, gymna- 
sium, and baths ; filled it with Greek citizens ; gave it a Greek constitu- 
tion, and named it Antinoé. This new town, whether called Antinoé, 
Antinoopolis, Antinous, Antinoeia, or even Besantinous (for its titles 
varied), continued long to flourish, and was mentioned by Ammianus 
Marcellinus, together with Copton and Hermopolis, as one of the three 
most distinguished cities of the Thebaid. In the age of Julian these 
three cities were perhaps the only still thriving towns of Upper Egypt. 
It has even been maintained on Ptolemy’s authority that Antinoé was 
the metropolis of a nome, called Antinoeitis ; but this is doubtful, since 
inscriptions discovered among the ruins of the town record no name of 
nomarch or strategus, while they prove the government to have con- 
sisted of a Boulé and a Prytaneus, who was also the Eponymous Magis- 
trate. Strabo reckons it, together with Ptolemais and Alexandria, as 
governed after the Greek municipal system. ‘ 

In this city Antinous was worshipped as a god. Though a Greek 
god, and the eponym of a Greek city, he inherited the place and functions 
of an Egyptian deity, and was here represented in the hieratic style of 
Ptolemaic sculpture. A fine specimen of this statuary is preserved in 
the Vatican, showing how the neo-Hellenic sculptors had succeeded in 
maintaining the likeness of Antinous without sacrificing the traditional 
manner of Egyptian piety. The sacred emblems of Egyptian deities 
were added: we read, for instance, in one passage, that his shrine con- 
tained a boat. This boat, like the mystic egg of Erés or the cista of 
Dionysos, symbolised the embryo of cosmic life. It was specially appro- 
priated to Osiris, and suggested collateral allusions doubtless to immor- 
tality and the soul’s journey in another world. Antinous had a college 
of priests appointed to his service ; and oracles were delivered from the 
cenotaph inside his temple. The people believed him to be a genius of 
warning, gracious to his suppliants, but terrible to evil-doers, combining 
the qualities of avenging and protective deities. Annual games were 
celebrated in Antinoé on his festival, with chariot races and gymnastic 
contests; and the fashion of keeping his day seems, from Athenzus’ 
testimony, to have spread through Egypt. An inscription in Greek 
characters discovered at Rome upon the Campus Martius entitles 
Antinous a colleague of the gods in Egypt— 


ANTINOQI ZYNOPONQI TQN EN AILYITOI OFQN. 


The worship of Antinous spread rapidly through the Greek and Asian 
" provinces, especially among the cities which owed debts of: gratitude to 
Hadrian or expected from him future favours. At Athens, for example, 
the Emperor, attended perhaps by Antinous, had presided as Archon 
during his last royal progress, had built a suburb called after his name, 
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and raised a splendid temple to Olympian Jove. The Athenians, there- 
fore, founded games and a priesthood in honour of the new divinity. 
Even now, in the Dionysiac theatre, among the chairs above the 
orchestra assigned to priests of elder deities and more august tradition, 
may be found one bearing the name of Antinous—IEPEQS ANTINOOY. 
A marble tablet has also been discovered, inscribed with the names of 
agonothetai for the games celebrated in honour of Antinous; and a stele 
exists engraved with the crown of these contests together with the 
crowns of Severus and Antoninus. It appears that the games in honour 
of Antinous took place both at Eleusis and at Athens; and that the 
agonothetai, as also the priest of the new god, were chosen from the 
Ephebi. The Corinthians, the Argives, the Achaians, and the Epirots, 
as we know from coins issued by the priests of Antinous, adopted his 
cult ;* but the region of Greece proper where it flourished most was 
Arcadia, the mother state of his Bithynian birthplace. Pausanias, who 
lived contemporaneously with Antinous, and might have seen him, 
though he tells us that he had not chanced to meet the youth alive, 
mentions the temple of Antinous at Mantinea as the newest in that 
city. “The Mantineans,” he says, “reckon Antinous among their 
gods.” He then describes the yearly festival and mysteries connected 
with his cult, the quinquennial games established in his honour, and his 
statues. The gymnasium had a cell dedicated to Antinous, placed in a 
‘charming spot, adorned with pictures and fair stone-work. The new 
god was in the habit of Dionysos. Pausanias also mentions a shrine of 
Antinous upon Mount Menalus. As was natural, his birthplace paid 
him special observance. Coins dedicated by the province of Bithynia, 
as well as by the town Bithynium, are common, with the epigraphs, 
ANTINOOY HI! ITATPIZ and ANTINOON @EON H IIATPIZ. Among 
the cities of Asia Minor and the vicinity the new cult seems to have 
been widely spread. Adramyttene in Mysia, Alabanda, Ancyra in 
Galatia, Calchedon, Cuma in /Kolis, Cyzicum in Mysia, the Ciani, the 
Hadrianotherite of Bithynia, Hierapolis in Phrygia, Nicomedia, Phila- 
delphia, Sardis, Smyrna, Tarsus, the Tianians of Paphlagonia, and a 
town Rhesena in Mesopotamia, all furnish their quota of medals. On 
the majority of these medals he is entitled Herds, but on others he has 
the higher title of god; and he seems to have been associated in each 
place with some deity of local fame. 

Being essentially a Greek hero, or divinised man received into the com- 
pany of immortals and worshipped with the attributes of god, his cult took 
firmer root among the neo-Hellenic provinces of the Empire than in Italy. 
Yet there are signs that even in Italy he found his votaries. Among these 
may first be mentioned the comparative frequency of his name in Roman 
inscriptions, which have no immediate reference to him, but prove that 





* For example : 
ORTIAIOZ MAPKEAAOZ O IEPETS TOY ANTINOOT ANEOHKE TOIZ AXAIOIZ 
and a similar inscription for Corinth. 
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parents gave it to their children. The discovery of his statues in various 
cities of the Roman Campagna show that his cult was not confined to 
one or two localities. Naples in particular, which remained in all 
essential points a Greek city, seems to have received him with accla- 
mation. A quarter of the town was called after his name, and a phratria 
of priests was founded in connection with his worship. The Neapolitans 
owed much to the patronage of Hadrian, and they repaid him after this 
fashion. At the beginning of the last century Raffaello Fabretti dis. 
covered an inscription near the Porta 8. Sebastiano at Rome, which 
throws some light on the matter. . It records the name of a Roman 
knight, Sufenas, who had held the office of Lupercus and had been a 
fellow of the Neapolitan phratria of Antinous—/retriaco Neapoli Anti- 
noiton et Eunostidon. Eunostos was a hero worshipped at Tanagra in 
Beotia, where he had a sacred grove no female foot might enter; and 
the wording of the inscription leaves it doubtful whether the Eunostide 
and Antinoite of Naples were two separate colleges, or whether the 
heroes were associated as the common patrons of one brotherhood. A 
valuable inscription discovered in 1816 near the Baths at Lanuvium or 
Lavigna shows that Antinous was here associated with Diana as the 
saint of a benefit club. The rules of the Confraternity prescribe the 
payments and other contributions of its members, provide for their 
assembling on the feast days of their patrons, fix certain fines, and regu- 
late the ceremonies and expenses of their funerals. This club seems to 
have resembled modern burial societies, as known to us in England, or 
still more closely to have been formed upon the same model as Italian 
Confraternité of the Middle Ages. The Lex, or table of regulations, was 
drawn up in the year 133 a.p. It fixes the birthday of Antinous as 
v. k. Decembr., and alludes to the temple of Antinous—TZétrastylo 
Antinoi. Probably we cannot build much on the birthday as a genuine 
date, for the same table gives the birthday of Diana; and what was 
wanted was not accuracy in such matters, but a settled anniversary for 
banquets and pious celebrations. When we come to consider the 
divinity of Antinous, it will be of service to remember that at Lanu- 
vium, together with Diana of the nether world, he was reckoned among 
the saints of sepulture. Had this thought penetrated the imagination of 
his votaries : that since Antinous had given his life for his friend, since { 
he had faced death and triumphed over it, winning immortality and god- 
hood for himself by sacrifice, the souls of his votaries might be com- 
mitted to his charge and guidance on their journey through the dark- 
ness of the tomb? Could we venture to infer thus much from his 
selection by a Confraternity existing for the purpose of securing decent 
burial or pious funeral rites, the date of its formation, so soon after his 
death, would confirm the hypothesis that he was known to have devoted 
his life for Hadrian. 

While speaking of Antinous as a divinised man, adscript to the gods 
of Egypt, accepted as hero and as god in Hellas, Italy, and Asia Minor, 
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we have not yet considered the nature of his deity. The question is not 
so simple as it seems at first sight: and the next step to take, with a 
view to its solution, is to consider the various forms under which he was 
adored—the phases of his divinity. The coins already mentioned, and 
the numerous works of glyptic art surviving in the galleries of Europe, 
will help us to place ourselves at the same point of view as the least 
enlightened of his antique votaries. Reasoning upon these data by the 
light of classic texts may afterwards enable us to assign him his true 
place in the Pantheon of decadent and uninventive Paganism. 

In Egypt, as we have already seen, Antinous was worshipped by the 
Neo-Hellenes of Antinoopolis as their Eponymous Hero; but he took 
the place of an elder native god, and was represented in art according to 
the traditions of Egyptian sculpture. The marble statue of the Vatican 
is devoid of hieratic emblems. Antinous is attired with the Egyptian 
head-dress and waistband : he holds a short, truncheon firmly clasped in 
each hand ; and by his side is a palm-stump, such as one often finds in 
statues of the Greek Hermes. Two colossal statues of red granite dis- 
covered in the ruins of Hadrian’s villa, at Tivoli, represent him in like 
manner with the usual Egyptian head-dress, They seem to have been 
designed for pillars supporting the architrave of some huge portal ; and 
the wands grasped firmly in both hands are supposed to be symbolical of 
the genii called Dii Averrunci. Von Levezow, in his monograph upon 
- Antinous in art, catalogues five statues of a similar description to the 
three already mentioned. From the indistinct character of all of them, 
it would appear that Antinous was nowhere identified with any one of 
the great Egyptian deities, but was treated as a Demon powerful to 
punish and protect. This designation corresponds to the contemptuous 
rebuke addressed by Origen to Celsus, where he argues that the new 
saint was only a malignant and vengeful spirit. His Egyptian medals 
are few and of questionable genuineness; the majority of them seem to 
be purely Hellenic ; but on one he bears a crown like that of Isis, and on 
another a lotos wreath. The dim records of his cult in Egypt, and the 
remnants of Greco-Egyptian art, thus mark him out as one of the 
Averruncan deities, Associated perhaps with Kneph or the Agatho- 
demon of Hellenic mythology, or approximated to Anubis, the Egyptian 
Hermes. Neither statues nor coins throw much light upon his precise 
place among those gods of Nile whose throne he is said to have ascended. 
Egyptian piety may not have been so accommodating as that of 
Hellas. 

With the Greco-Roman world the case is different. We obtain a 
clearer conception of the Antinous divinity, and recognise him always 
under the mask of youthful gods already honoured with fixed ritual. 
To worship even living men under the names and attributes of well- 
known deities was no new thing in Hellas. We may remember the 
Ithyphallic hymn with which the Athenians welcomed Demetrius 
Poliorkétes, the marriage of Anthony as Dionysos to Athené, and the 
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deification of Mithridates as Bacchus. The Roman Emperors had 
already been represented in art with the characteristics of gods—Nero, 
for example, as Hercules, and Hadrian as Mars. Such compliments were 
freely paid to Antinous. On the Achaian coins we find his portrait on 
the obverse, with different types of Hermes on the reverse, varied in one 
case by the figure of a ram, in another by the representation of a temple, 
in a third by a nude hero grasping a spear. One Mysian medal, bearing 
the epigraph Antinous Iacchus, represents him crowned with ivy, and 
exhibits Demeter on the reverse. A single specimen from Ancyra, 
with the legend Antinous Herés, depicts the god Lunus carrying a 
crescent moon upon his shoulder. The Bithynian coins generally give 
youthful portraits of Antinous upon the obverse, with the title of Herds 
or Theos ; while the reverse is stamped with a pastoral figure, sometimes 
bearing the talaria, sometimes accompanied by a feeding ox or a boar or 
a star. This youth is supposed to be Philesius, the son of Hermes. In 
one specimen of the Bithynian series the reverse yields a head of Proser- 
pine crowned with thorns. A coin of Chalcedon ornaments the reverse, 
with a griffin seated near a naked figure. Another, from Corinth, bears 
the sun-god in a chariot ; another, from Cuma, presents an armed Pallas. 
Bulls, with the crescent moon, occur in the Hadrianotheritan medals: a 
crescent moon in that of Hierapolis: a ram and star, a female head 
crowned with towers, a standing bull, and Harpocrates placing one 
finger on his lips, in those of Nicomedia ; a horned moon and star in that 
of Epirot Nicopolis. One Philadelphian coin is distinguished by 
Antinous in a temple with four columns ; another by an Aphrodite in 
her cella. The Sardian coins give Zeus with the thunderbolt, or Phoebus 
with the lyre; those of Smyrna are stamped with a standing ox, a ram, 
and the caduceus, a female panther and the thyrsus, or a hero reclining 
beneath a plane-tree; those of Tarsus with the Dionysian cista, the 
Pheebean tripod, the river Cydnus, and the epigraphs Weos Puthios, 
Neos Iacchos; those of the Tianians with Antinous as Bacchus on a 
panther, or, in one case, as Poseidén. 

It would be unsafe:to suppose that the emblems of the reverse in 
each case had a necessary relation to Antinous, whose portrait is almost 
invariably represented on the obverse. They may refer, as in the case 
of the Tarsian river-god, to the locality in which the medal was struck. 
Yet the frequent occurrence of the well-known type with the attributes 
and sacred animals of various deities, and the epigraphs Neos Puthios 
or Neos Jacchos, justify us in assuming that he was associated with 
divinities in vogue among the people who accepted his cult—especially 
Apollo, Dionysos, and Hermes. On more than one coin he is described 
as Antinous-Pan, showing that his Arcadian compatriots of Peloponnese 
and Bithynia paid him the compliment of placing him beside their great 
local deity. In a Latin inscription discovered at Tibur, he is connected 
with the sun-god of Noricia, Pannonia and Illyria, who was worshipped 
under the title of Belenus ; 2 
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Antinoo et Beleno par etas famaque par est ; 
Cur non Antinous sit quoque qui Belenus ? 


This couplet sufficiently explains the ground of his adscription to the 
society of gods distinguished for their beauty. Both Belenus and 
Antinous are young and beautiful: why, therefore, should not Antinous 
be honoured equally with Belenus ? The same reasoning would apply to 
all hisimpersonations. The pious imagination or the zsthetic taste tricked 
out this favourite of fortune in masquerade costumes, just as a wealthy 
lover may amuse himself by dressing his mistress after the similitude of 
famous beauties. The analogy of statues confirms this assumption. A 
considerable majority represent him as Dionysos Kisseus: in some of 
the best he is conceived as Hermes of the Palestra or a simple hero: in 
one he is probably Dionysos Antheus ; in another Vertumnus or Aristeeus ; 
yet again he is the Agathos Daimon: while a fine specimen preserved in 
England shows him as Ganymede raising a goblet of wine : a little statue 
in the Louvre gives him the attributes of youthful Herakles ; a bas-relief 
of somewhat doubtful genuineness in the Villa Albani exhibits him with 
Romanised features in the character perhaps of Castor. Again, I am 
not sure whether the Endymion in the celebrated bas-relief of the 
Capitol does not yield a portrait of Antinous. 

This rapid enumeration will suffice to show that Antinous was uni- 
versally conceived as a young deity in bloom, and that preference was 
given to Phebus and Iacchus, the gods of divination and enthusiasm, 
for his associates. In some cases he appears to have been represented as 
a simple hero without the attributes of any deity. Many of his busts, 
and the fine nude statues of the Capitol and the Neapolitan Museum, 
belong to this class, unless we recognise the two last as Antinous under 
the form of a young Hercules, or of the gymnastic Hermes. But when 
he comes before us with the title of Puthios, or with the attributes of 
Dionysos, distinct reference is probably intended in the one case to his 
oracular quality, in the other to the enthusiasm which led to his death. 
Allusions to Harpocrates, Lunus, Aristeus, Philesius, Vertumnus, 
Castor, Herakles, Ganymedes, show how the divinising fancy played 
around the beauty of his youth, and sought to connect him with myths 
already honoured in the pious conscience. Lastly, though it would be 
hazardous to strain this point, we find in his chief impersonations a 
Chthonian character, a touch of the mystery that is shrouded in the 
world beyond the grave. The double nature of his Athenian cult may 
perhaps confirm this view. But, over and above all these symbolic illus- 
trations, one artistic motive of immortal loveliness pervades and ani- 
mates the series. 

It becomes at this point of some moment to determine what was the 
relation of Antinous to the gods with whom he blended, and whose 
attributes he shared. It seems tolerably certain that he had no special _ 
legend which could be idealised in art. The mythopeic fancy invented 
no fable for him. His cult was parasitic upon elder cults. He was the 
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colleague of greater well-established deities, from whom he borrowed a 
pale and evanescent lustre. Speaking accurately, he was a hero or 
divinised mortal, on the same grade as Helen immortalised for her 
beauty, as Achilles for his prowess, or as Herakles for his great deeds. 
But having no poet like Homer to sing his achievements, no myth fertile 
in emblems, he dwelt beneath the shadow of superior powers, and crept 
into a place with them. What was this place worth? What was the 
meaning attached by his votaries to the title cvvOpovog or rapetpog 
Gece? According to the simple meaning of both epithets, he occupied a 
seat together with or by the side of the genuine Olympians. In this 
sense Pindar called Dionysos the rapedpoc of Demeter, because the younger 
god had been admitted to her worship on equal terms at Eleusis. In 
this sense Sophocles spoke of Himeros as zapedpo¢ of the eternal laws, 
and of Justice as cvvowoc with the Chthonian deities. In this sense the 
three chief Archons at Athens were said to have two zapedpor apiece. 
In this sense, again, Hephestion was named a Oed¢ rapedpoc, and Alex- 
ander in his lifetime was voted a thirteenth in the company of the twelve 
Olympians. The divinised emperors were rapedpo or ovvOpovor; nor 
did Virgil hesitate to flatter Augustus by questioning into which college 
of the immortals he would be adscript after death— 


Tuque adeo, quem mox que sint habitura deorum 
Concilia, incertum est. 


Conscript deities of this heroic order were supposed to avert evils from 
their votaries, to pursue offenders with calamity, to inspire prophetic 
dreams, and to appear, as the phantom of Achilles appeared to 
Apollonius of Tyana, and answer questions put tothem. They corre- 
sponded very closely and exactly to the saints of medisvalism, acting as 
patrons of cities, confraternities and persons, and interposing between the 
supreme powers of heaven and their especial devotees. As a rapedpog 
of this exalted quality, Antinous was the associate of Phebus, Bacchus, 
and Hermes among the Olympians, and a colleague with the gods of 
Nile. The principal difficulty of grasping his true rank consists in the 
variety of his emblems and divine disguises. 

It must here be mentioned that the epithet rapedpo¢ had a secondary 
and inferior signification. It was applied by later authors to the demons 
or familiar spirits who attended upon enchanters like Simon Magus or 
Apollonius; and such satellites were believed to be supplied by the souls 
of innocent young persons violently slain. Whether this secondary 
meaning of the title indicates a degeneration of the other, and forms the 
first step of the process whereby classic heroes were degraded into the 
foul fiends of medisval fancy, or whether we find in it a wholly new 
application of the word, is questionable. I am inclined to believe 
that, while wadpedpoc Oedc in the one case means an associate of the 
Olympian gods, rdpedpo¢ daipwy in the other means a fellow-agent and 
assessor of the wizard. In other words, however they may afterwards 
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have been confounded, the two uses of the same epithet were originally 
distinct: so that not every wapedpo¢ Oedc, Achilles or Hephestion or 
Antinous, was supposed to haunt and serve a sorcerer, but only some 
inferior spirit over whom his black art gave him authority. The 
mapedpoc Bede was so called because he sat with the great gods. The 
mapeépoc dainwy was so called because he sat beside the magician. At 
the same time there seems sufficient evidence that the two meanings 
came to be confounded ; and as the divinities of Hellas, with all their 
lustrous train, paled before the growing splendour of Christ, they gra- 
dually fell beneath the necromantic ferule of the witch. 

Returning from this excursion, and determining that Antinous was 
a hero or divinised mortal, adscript to the college of the greater gods, and 
invested with many of their attributes, we may next ask the question, 
why this artificial cult, due in the first place to imperial passion and 
caprice, and nourished by the adulation of fawning provinces, was pre- 
served from the rapid dissolution to which the flimsy products of Court- 
flattery are subject. The mythopoetic faculty was extinct, or in its last 
phase of decadent vitality. There was nothing in the life of Antinous 
to create a legend, or to stimulate the sense of awe. And yet this wor- 
ship persisted long after the fear of Hadrian had passed away, long after 
the benefits to be derived by humouring a royal fancy had been ex- 
hausted, long after anything could be gained by playing out the farce. It 
is clear, from a passage in Clemens Alexandrinus, that the sacred nights 
of Antinous were observed, at least a century after the date of his deifica- 
tion, with an enthusiasm that roused the anger of the Christian Father. 
Again, it is worthy of notice that, while many of the noblest works of 
antiquity have perished, the statues of Antinous have descended to us in 
fair preservation and in very large numbers. From the contemptuous 
destruction which erased the monuments of base men in the Roman 
Empire they were safe; and the state in which we have them shows 
how little they had suffered from neglect. The most rational conclusion 
seems to be that Antinous becamein truth a popular saint, and satisfied 
some new need in Paganism, for which none of the elder and more 
respectable deities sufficed. The novelty of his cult had, no doubt, 
something to do with the fascination it exercised ; and something may be 
attributed to the impulse art received from the introduction of so rare and 
original a type of beauty into the exhausted cycle of mythical subjects. 
The blending of Greek and Egyptian elements was also attractive to an age 
remarkable for its eclecticism. But after allowing for the many adven- 
titious circumstances which concurred to make Antinous the fashion, it 
is hardly unreasonable to assume that the spirit of poetry in the youth’s 
story, the rumour of his self-devoted death, kept him alive in the 
memory of the people. It is just that element of romance in the tale of 
his last hours, that preservative association with the pathos of self- 
sacrifice, which forms the interest we still feel for him. The deified 
Atitinous was therefore for the Roman world a charming but dimly felt 
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and undeveloped personality, made perfect by withdrawal into an unseen 
world of mystery. The belief in the value of vicarious suffering attached 
itself to his beautiful and melancholy form. His sorrow borrowed some- 
thing of the universal world-pain, more pathetic than the hero-pangs 
of Heraklées, the anguish of Prometheus, or the passion of Iacchos- 
Zagreus, because more personal and less suggestive of a cosmic mystery. 
The ancient cries of Ah Linus, Ah Adonis, found in him an echo. For 
votaries ready to accept a new god as simply as we accept a new poet, 
he was the final manifestation of an old-world mystery, the rejuve- 
nescence of a well-known incarnation, the semi-Oriental realisation of 
a recurring Avatar. Planted in the conservatory of semi-philosophi- 
eal yearnings, faintly tinctured with the colours of misapprehended 
Christianity, without inherent stamina, or without the powerful nutrition 
which the earlier heroic fables had derived from the spiritual vigour of 
a truly mythopeic age, the cult of Antinous subsisted as an echo, a 
reflection, the last serious effort of deifying but no longer potent 
Paganism, the last reverberation of its oracles, an esthetic rather 
than a religious product, viewed even in its origin with sarcasm by the 
educated, and yet sufficiently attractive to enthrall the minds of simple 
votaries, and to survive the circumstances of its first creation. It may 
be remembered that the century which witnessed the canonisation of 
Antinous produced the myth of Cupid and Psyche—or, if this be too 
sweeping an assertion, gave it final form, and handed it, in its suggestive 
beauty, to the modern world. Thus at one and the same moment the 
dying spirit of Hellas seized upon those doctrines of self-devotion and 
immortality which, through the triumph of Christian teaching, were 
gaining novel and incalculable value for the world. According to its 
own laws of inspiration, it stamped both legends of Love victorious over 
Death with beautiful form in myth and poem and statuary. 

That we are not altogether unjustified in drawing this conclusion 
may be gathered from the attitude assumed by the Christian apologists 
toward Antinous. There is more than the mere hatred of a pagan hero, 
more than the bare indignation at a public scandal, in their acrimony. 
* Accepting the calumnious insinuations of Dion Cassius, these gladiators 
of the new faith found a terrible rhetorical weapon ready to their 
hands in the canonisation of a courtier. Prudentius, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Tertullian, Eusebius, Justin Martyr, Athanasius, Tatian—all 
inveigh, in nearly the same terms, against the Emperor’s favourite, 
exalted to the skies, and worshipped with base fear and adulation by 
abject slaves. But in Origen, arguing with Celsus, we find a somewhat 
different key-note struck. Celsus, it appears, had told the story of 
Antinous, and had compared his cult with that of Christ. Origen 
replies justly, that there was nothing in common between the lives of 
Antinous and of Christ, and that his supposed divinity is a fiction. We 
can discern in this response an echo of the faith which endeared Antinous 
to his pagan votaries. Antinous was hated by the Christians as a rival ; 
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insignificant, it is true, and unworthy, but still of sufficient force to ba 
regarded and persecuted. If Antinous had been utterly contemptible, if 
he had not gained some firm hold upon the piety of Greco-Roman 
ganism, Celsus could hardly have ventured to rest an argument upon 
his worship, nor would Origen have chosen to traverse that argument 
with solid reasoning instead of passing it by in rhetorical silence. 
Nothing is more difficult than to understand the conditions of that age 
or to sympathise with its dominant passions. Educated as we have been 
in the traditions of the finally triumphant Christian faith, warmed 
through and through as we are by its summer glow and autumn splendour, 
believing as we do in the adequacy of its spirit to satisfy the cravings of 
the human heart, how can we comprehend a moment in its growth, 
when the divinised Antinous was not merely an object offensive to the 
moral sense, but also a parody dangerous to the pure form of Christ ? 

It remains to say somewhat of Antinoug as he appears in art. His 
place in classic sculpture corresponds to his position in antique mytho- 
logy. The Antinous statues and coins are reflections of earlier artistic 
masterpieces, executed with admirable skill, but lacking original faculty 
for idealisation in the artists. Yet there is so much personal attraction 
in his type, his statues are so manifestly faithful portraits, and we find so 
great a charm of novelty in his delicately perfect individuality, that the 
life-romance which they reveal, as through a veil of mystery, has force 
- enough to make them rank among the valuable heirlooms of antiquity. 
We could almost believe that, while so many gods and heroes of Greece 
have perished, Antinous has been preserved in all his forms and phases 
for his own most lovely sake ; as though, according to Ghiberti’s exquisite 
suggestion, gentle souls in the first centuries of Christianity had spared 
this blameless youth, and hidden him away with tender hands, in quiet 
places, from the fury of iconoclasts. Nor is it impossible that the great 
vogue of his worship was due among the pagan laity to this same fasci- 
nation of pure beauty. Could a more graceful temple of the body have 
been fashioned, after the Platonic theory, for the habitation of a guileless, 
god-inspired, enthusiastic soul? The personality of Antinous, combined 
with the suggestion of his self-devoted death, made him triumphant in 
art as in the affections of the pious. 

It would be an interesting task to make a Catalogue raisonné of 
Antinous statues and bas-reliefs, and to discuss the question of their 
mythological references. This is not the place for such an enquiry. And 
yet I cannot quit Antinous without some retrospect upon the most im- 
portant of his portraits. Among the simple busts, by far the finest, to 
my thinking, are the colossal head of the Louvre, and the ivy-crowned 
bronze at Naples. The latter is not only flawless in its execution, but is 
animated with a pensive beauty of expression. The former, though 
praised by Winckelmann, as among the two or three most precious mas- 
terpieces of antique art, must be criticised for a certain vacancy and life- 
lessness. Of the heroic statues, the two noblest are those of the Capitol 
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and Naples. The identity of the Capitoline Antinous has only once, I 
think, been seriously questioned ; and yet it may be reckoned more than 
doubtful. The head isalmost certainly not his. How it came to be placed 
upon a body presenting so much resemblance to the type of Antinous I 
do not know. Careful comparison of the torso. and the arms with an 
indubitable portrait will even raise the question whether this fine statue 
is not a Hermes or a hero of an earlier age. Its attitude suggests Nar- 
cissus or Adonis ; and under either of these forms Antinous may pro- 
perly have been idealised. The Neapolitan marble, on the contrary, 
yields the actual Antinous in all the exuberant fulness of his beauty. 
Head, body, pose, alike bring him vividly before us, forming an un- 
doubtedly authentic portrait. The same personality, idealised, it is true, 
but rather suffering than gaining by the process, is powerfully impressed 
upon the colossal Dionysos of the Vatican. What distinguishes this 
great work is the inbreathed spirit of divinity, more overpowering here 
than in any other of the extant dvipidvrec cai ayddpara. The bas-relief 
of the Villa Albani, restored to suit the conception of a Vertumnus, has 
even more of florid beauty ; but whether the restoration was wisely 
made, may be doubted. It is curious to compare this celebrated master- 
piece of technical dexterity with another bas-relief in the Villa Albani, 
representing Antinous as Castor. He is standing, half clothed with the 
chlamys, by a horse. His hair is close-cropped, after the Roman fashion, 
cut straight above the forehead, but crowned with a fillet of lotos-buds. 
The whole face has a somewhat stern and frowning Roman look of reso- 
lution, contrasting with the mild benignity of the Bacchus statues, and 
the almost sulky voluptuousness of the busts. In the Lateran Museum 
Antinous appears as a god of flowers, holding in his lap a multitude of 
blossoms, and wearing on his heada wreath. The conception of this statue 
provokes comparison with the Flora of the Neapolitan Museum. I should 
like to recognise. in it a Dionysos Antheus, rather than one of the more 
prosy Roman gods of horticulture. Not unworthy to rank with these 
first-rate portraits of Antinous,is a Ganymede, engraved by the Dilettante 
Society, which represents him standing alert, in one hand holding the 
wine-jug and in the other lifting a cup aloft. It will be seen from even 
this brief enumeration of a few among the statues of Antinous, how 
many and how various they are. One, however, remains still to be dis- 
cussed, which, so far as concerns the story of Antinous, is by far the 
most interesting of all. As a work of art, to judge by photographs, it is 
inferior to others in execution and design. Yet could we but understand 
its meaning clearly, the mystery of Antinous would be solved; the key 
to the whole matter probably lies here; but, alas! we know not how to 
use it. I speak of the Ildefonso Group at Madrid. 

On one pedestal there are three figures in white marble. To the 
extreme right of the spectator stands a little female statue of a goddess, 
in archaistic style, crowned with the calathos, and holding a sphere, pro- 
bably of pomegranate fruit, to her breast. To the left of this image are 
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two young men, three times the height of the goddess, quite naked, 
standing one on each side of a low altar. Both are crowned with a 
wreath of leaves and berries—laurel or myrtle. The youth to the right, 
next the image, holds a torch in either hand: with the right he turns 
the flaming point downward, till it lies upon the altar; with the left 
he lifts the other torch aloft, and rests it on his shoulder. He has a 
beautiful Greeco-Roman face, touched with sadness or ineffable reflection. 
The second youth leans against his comtade, resting his left arm across 
the other’s back, and this hand is lightly placed upon the shoulder, close 
to the lifted torch. His right arm is bent, and so placed that the hand 
just cuts the line of the pelvis a little above the hip. The weight of ‘ 
his body is thrown principally upon the right leg ; the left foot is drawn 
back, away from the altar. It is the attitude of the Apollo Sauroctonos. 
His beautiful face, bent downward, is intently gazing with a calm, 
collected, serious, and yet sad cast of earnest meditation. His eyes seem 
fixed on something beyond him and beneath him—as it were on an 
inscrutable abyss ; and in this direction also looks his companion, The 
face is unmistakeably the face of Antinous ; yet the figure, and especially 
the legs, are not characteristic. They seem modelled after the conven- 
tional type of the Greek Ephebus. Parts of the two torches and the 
lower half of the right arm of Antinous are restorations. 

Such is the Ildefonso marble ; and it may be said that its execution 
is hard and rough—the arms of both figures are carelessly designed ; the 
hands and fingers are especially angular, elongated, and ill-formed. But 
there is a noble feeling in the whole group, notwithstanding. F. Tieck, 
the sculptor and brother of the poet, was the first to suggest that we 
have here Antinous, the Genius of Hadrian, and Persephone.* He also 
thought that the self-immolation of Antinous was indicated by the 
loving, leaning attitude of the younger man, and by his melancholy look 
of resolution. The same view, in all substantial points, is taken by 
Friedrichs, author of a work on Greco-Roman sculpture. But Fried- 
richs, while admitting the identity of the younger figure with Antinous, 
and recognising Persephone in the archaic image, is not prepared to 
accept the elder as the Genius of Hadrian; and it must be confessed 
that this face does not bear any resemblance to the portraits of the 
Emperor. According to his interpretation, the Demon is kindling the 
fire upon the sacrificial altar with the depressed torch; and the second 
or lifted torch must be supposed to have been needed for the perform- 
ance of some obscure rite of immolation. What Friedrichs fails to elu- 
cidate is the trustful attitude of Antinous, who could scarcely have been 
conceived as thus affectionately reclining on the shoulder of a merely 
sacrificial demon; nor is there anything upon the altar to kindle. It 
must, however, be conceded that the imperfection of the marble at this 








* See the article on Antinous, by Victor Rydberg, in the Svensk Tidskrift for 
Literatur, Politik och Ekonomi, Stockholm, 1875. Also Karl Botticher, Kénigliches 
Museum, Erklirendes Verzeichniss, Berlin, 1871, 
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point leaves the restoration of the altar and the torch upon it doubtful. 
Charles Bétticher started a new solution of the principal problem. Ac- 
cording to him, it was executed in the lifetime of Antinous ; and it re- 
presents not a sacrifice of death, but a sacrifice of fidelity on the part of 
the two friends, Hadrian and Antinous, who have met together before Per- 
sephone to ratify a vow of friendship till death. He suggests that the 
wreaths are of stephanotis, that large-leaved myrtle, which was sacred to 
the Chthonian goddesses after the liberation of Semele from Hades by her 
soh Dionysos. With reference to such ceremonies between Greek com- 
rades, Bétticher cites a vase upon which Theseus and Peirithous are sacri- 
ficing in the temple of Persephone ; and he assumes that there may have 
existed Athenian groups in marble representing similar vows of friend- 
ship, from which Hadrian had this marble copied. He believes that 
the Genius of Hadrian is kindling one torch at the sacred fire, which he 
will reach to Antinous, while he holds the other in readiness to kindle 
for himself. This explanation is both ingenious and beautiful. It has 
also the great merit of explaining the action of the right arm of An- 
tinous. Yet it is hardly satisfactory. It throws no light upon the 
melancholy and solemnity of both figures, which irresistibly suggest a 
funereal rather than a joyous rite. Antinous is not even looking at the 
altar, and the meditative curves of his beautiful reclining form indicate 
anything rather than the spirited alacrity with which a friend would 
respond to his comrade’s call at such a moment. Besides, why should 
not the likeness of Hadrian have been preserved as well as that of An- 
tinous, if the group commemorated an act of their joint will? On the 
other hand, we must admit that the altar itself is not dressed for a 
funereal sacrifice. 

It has been pointed out that in the British Museum there exists a 
bas-relief of Homer’s apotheosis, where we notice a figure holding two 
torches. Is it, then, possible that the Ildefonso marble may express, not 
the sacrifice, but the apotheosis of Antinous, and that the Genius who holds 
the two torches is conferring.on him immortality? The lifted torch 
would symbolise his new life, and the depressed torch would stand for 
the life he had devoted. According to this explanation, the sorrowful 
expression of Antinous must indicate the agony of death through which 
he passed into the company of the undying. Against this interpretation 
is the fact that we have no precise authority for the symbolism of the 
torches, except only the common inversion of the life-brand by the 
Genius of Death. 

Yet another solution may be suggested. Assuming that we have 
before us a sacrificial ceremony, and that the group was executed after 
the self-devotion of Antinous had passed into the popular belief, we may 
regard the elder youth as either the Genius of the Emperor, separate in 
spirit from Hadrian himself and presiding over his destinies, who accepts 
the offer of Antinous with solemn calmness suited to so great a gift ; or 
else it is the Genius of the Roman peopie, witnessing the same act in the 
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same majestic spirit. This view finds some support in the abstract 
ideality of the torch-bearer, who is clearly no historical personage as 
Antinous himself is, but rather a power controlling his fate. The inter- 
pretation of the two torches remains very difficult. In the torch flung 
down upon the flameless and barren altar we might recognise a symbol 
of Hadrian’s life upon the point of extinction, but not yet extinguished, 
and in the torch lifted aloft we might find a metaphor of life resuscitated 
and exalted. Nor is it, perhaps, without significance that the arm of 
the self-immolating youth meets the upraised torch, as though to touch 
the life which he will purchase with his death. There is, however, the 
objection stated above to this bold use of symbolism. 

In support of any explanation which ascribes this group to a period 
later than the canonisation of Antinous, it may be repeated that the 
execution is inferior to that of almost all the other statues of the hero. 
Is it possible, then, that it belongs to a subsequent date, when art was 
further on the wane, but when the self-devotion of Antinous had become 
a dogma of his cult? 

After all is said, the Ildefonso marble, like the legend of Antinous, 
remains a mystery. Only hypotheses, more or'less ingenious, more or 
less suited to our sympathies, varying between Casaubon’s coarse vilifica- 
tion and Rydberg’s roseate vision, are left us. 

As a last note on the subject of Antinous, let me refer to Raphael's 
statue of Jonah in the Chigi Chapel of S. Maria del Popolo at Rome. 
Raphael, who handled the myth of Cupid and Psyche so magnificently in 
the Villa Farnesina of his patron Agostino Chigi, dedicated a statue of 
Antinous-—the only statue he ever executed in marble—under the title 
of a Hebrew prophet in a Christian sanctuary. The fact is no less signi- 
ficant than strange. During the early centuries of Christianity, as is 
amply proved by the sarcophagi in the Lateran Museum, Jonah 
symbolised self-sacrifice and immortality. He was a type of Christ, an 
emblem of the Christian’s hope beyond the grave. During those same 
centuries Antinous represented the same ideas, however inadequately, 
however dimly, for the unlettered laity of Paganism. It could scarcely 
have been by accident, or by mere admiration for the features of Anti- 
nous, that Raphael, in his marble, blent the Christian and the Pagan 
traditions. To unify and to transcend the double views of Christianity 
and Paganism in a work of pure art was Raphael’s instinctive, if not his 
conscious aim. Nor is there a more striking instance of this purpose 
than the youthful Jonah with the head of Hadrian’s favourite. Lionardo’s 
Dionysos-John-the- Baptist seems but a careless jeu d’esprit compared with 
this profound and studied symbol of renascent humanism. Thus to 
regard the Jonah-Antinous of the Cappella Chigi as a type of immortality 
and self-devotion, fusing Christian and Greco-Roman symbolism in one 
work of modern art, is the most natural interpretation ; but it would not 
be impossible to trace in it a metaphor of the resurgent pagan spirit also 
—as though, leaving Jonah and his Biblical associations in the back- 
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ground, the artist had determined that from the mouth of the monstrous 
grave should issue not a bearded prophet, but the victorious youth who 
had captivated with his beauty and his heroism the sunset age of the 
classic world. At any rate, whatever may have been Raphael’s inten- 
tion, the legend of Antinous, that last creation of antique mythology, 
shines upon us in this marble, just as the tale of Hero and Leander, that 
last blossom of antique literature, flowers afresh in the verses of our 
Marlowe. It would appear as though the Renaissance poets, hastening to 
meet the classic world with arms of welcome, had embraced its latest 
saints, as nearest to them, in the rapture of their first enthusiasm. 

Over all these questions, over all that concerns Antinous, there rests 
a cloud of darkness and impenetrable doubt. To pierce that cloud is 
now impossible. The utmost we can do is to indulge our fancy in 
dreams of greater or less probability, and to mark out clearly the limita- 
tions of the subject. It is indeed something to have shown that the 
stigma of slavery and disgrace attaching to his name has no solid histo- 
rical justification, and something to have suggested plausible reasons for 
conjecturing that his worship had a genuine spiritual basis. Yet the 
sincere critic, at the end of the whole inquiry, will confess that he has 
only cast a plummet into the unfathomable sea of ignorance. What 
remains, immortal, indestructible,} victorious, is Antinous in art. 
Against the gloomy background of doubt, calumny, contention, terrible 
surmise, his statues are illuminated with the dying glory ofthe classic 
genius—even as the towers and domes of a marble city shine forth from 
the purple banks of thunder-cloud in sunset light. Here and here only 
does reality emerge from the chaos of conflicting phantoms. Front to 
front with them, it is allowed us to forget all else but the beauty of one 
who died young because the gods loved him. But when we question 
those wonderful mute features and beg them for their secret, they return 
no answer.: There is not evena smile upon the parted lips. So profound 
is the mystery, so insoluble the enigma, that from its most importunate | 
interrogation we derive nothing but an attitude of deeper reverence. * 
This in itself, however, is worth the pains of study. 


J. A. SYMONDS. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


Tur Errect or Goop Fortune: Law, 





=A Bo \A W had left Mr. Ashford, 
i (t not knowing, as the vul- 
gar have it, if he stood on 
Mm his head or his heels. He 
|.had somewhat despised 
i the Minor. Canon, not 
| only as a clergyman and 
an instructor, intending 
to put something into 
Law’s luckless brains, yet 
HIM} without force enough to 
Hi|| do it effectually, but as a 
man, much too mild and 
gentle to make any head 
against the deceitfulness 
| i of mankind, and all those 
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TT ANAL cont ke Law knows him. 
beeiitynsre self so much more pro- 
foundly informed than any of his pastors and teachers can be. The sense 
of superiority with which such a youth, learned in all manner of “ dodges ” 
and devices for eluding work, contemplates the innocent senior who has 
faith in his excuses, was strong in Law’s mind towards his last tutor, 
who was so much less knowing than any of the others, that he had taken 
him “for nothing,” without even the pay which his earlier instructor, Mr. 
Langton, had been supposed to receive : supposed—for Captain Despard 
was paymaster, and he was not any more to be trusted to for recollecting 
quarter-day than Law was to be trusted to for doing his work. But Mr. 
Ashford had never said anything about pay. He had taken Law for his 
sister’s sake, “for love,” as the young man said lightly ; taken him as an 
experiment, to see what could be made of him, and kept him on withouta 
word on either side of remuneration. This curious conduct, which might 
‘have made the pupil grateful, had no such result, but filled him instead 
with a more entire contempt for the intellects of his benefactor. It is 
easy, in the estimation of young men like Law, to be learned and wise 
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in book-learning, yet a “stupid” in life ; and if anything could have made 
this fact more clear, it would have been the irregularity of the 
business transaction as between a non-paying pupil and a “coach” 
who gave just as much attention to him as if he had been an important 
source of revenue. “ What a soft he must be! What a stupid he is,” 
had been Law’s standing reflection. But he had liked all the same the 
object of his scorn, and had felt “old Ashford” to be “ very jolly,” not- 
withstanding his foolish believingness, and still more foolish indifference 
to his own profit. It was this which had made him go to the Minor 
Canon with such a frankness of appeal—but he had not been in the least 
prepared for the reply he received. It took away his breath. Though it 
was a superlative proof of the same “softness” which had made Mr. 
Ashford receive a pupil who paid him nothing, the dazzled youth could 
no longer regard it with contempt. Though he was tolerably fortified 
against invasions of emotion, there was something in this which pene- 
trated to his heart. Suddenly, in a moment, to be lifted out of his dull 
struggle with books which he could not understand, and hopeless anti- 
cipation of an ordeal he could never pass, and to have the desire of his 
heart given to him, without any trouble of his, without price or reward, 
was all very wonderful to Law. At first he could not believeit. To think 
“old Ashford” was joking—to think that a man so impractical did not 
put the ordinary meaning into his words—this was the first natural ex- 
planation ; but when the Minor Canon’s first recollection that “he knew 
a man” brightened into the prospect of money to pay the young emi- 
grant’s passage, and an actual beginning of his career, Law did not know, 
as we have said, whether he was standing upon solid ground or floating in 
the air. The happiness was almost too much for him. He went up to 
London next day by Mr. Ashford’s suggestion, and, at his cost, to learn 
all particulars about the voyage, but kept his own secret until it had 
gained so much of solid foundation as the actual sight of a ship which was 
bound for Australia, a printed account of the times of sailing, and fares, 
and an outfitter’s list of indispensables, could give ; then, still dazzled 
by the sudden fulfilment of his wishes, but feeling his own importance, 
and the seriousness of his position as a future emigrant, Law had 
endeavoured to find an opportunity of communicating the great news 
to Lottie, but had failed, as has been seen. And having thus failed, 
and seeing in her none of the eager desire to know what he was about, 
which he thought would have been natural in circumstances so pro- 
foundly interesting, Law got up from the table and went out with a 
certain sense of injury in his mind. He saw there was “something up” 
in respect to his sister herself, but he did not take very much interest in 
that. Yet he thought it curiously selfish of her, almost incomprehensibly 
selfish, to ask no question, show no concern in what was happening to 
him. He had said, “I am going to Australia!” but lad he said “I 
am going to play football,” she could not have taken it more calmly; and 
she had never asked a question since. What. funny creatures women 
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are, one time so anxious about you, another time caring nothing, Law said 
to himself; but he was not at all conscious that it might have been 
natural for him too to take some interest in Lottie’s affairs. He did 
not, It was some rubbish, he supposed, about that fellow Ridsdale. 
He thought of the whole business with contempt. Far more im- 
portant, beyond all comparison, were those affairs which were his 
own. 

And when he went out, a little angry, irritated, but full of excite- 
ment and elation, and eager to find somebody who would take due 
interest in the story of his good fortune, where could Law’s footsteps 
stray but to the place where they had turned so often in his idleness and 
hopelessness? He had gone once hefore since the visit of Polly, and had 
been confronted by Mrs. Welting, now established in the workroom, to 
the confusion of all the little schemes of amusement by which the girls 
had solaced the tedium of their lives. ‘ Mother” had been glad enough 
to be allowed to look after her house in quiet, and the rest of the family, 
without troubling herself about her girls. But the sharp prick of 
Polly’s denunciation had given Mrs. Welting new ideas of her duty. 
Would she let it be said by an artful creature like that, who had done 
the same thing herself, as her daughters were laying themselves out to — 
catch a gentleman? Not for all the world! She would not have 
a girl of hers marry a gentleman, not for anything, Mrs. Welting said. 

- She forbade the little expeditions they were in the habit of making 
in turns for thread and buttons. She would not allow even the Family 
Herald. She scolded “for nothing at all,” resenting her compulsory 
attendance there, and banishment from her domestic concerns. The 
workroom was quite changed. There was no jollity in it, no visitors, 
not half so much chatter as had been carried on gaily while Polly 
was paramount. “She took all the good herself, but she never 
could bear seeing anyone else happy,” Emma said, who was doubly 
aggrieved. And it could not besaid that the work improved under this 
discipline. The moment altogether was not happy; and when Law, by 
dint of wandering about the windows, and whistling various airs known 
to the workroom, made his presence known, Emma, when her mother 
withdrew—as she did perforce as the evening got on, and it became neces- 
sary to look after the family supper, the younger children, and her lodgers 
—came cautiously out to meet him, with a cloak about her shoulders. 
“T hav’nt got a moment to stay,” Emma said. “Mother would take off 
my head if she found me out!” Yet she suffered herself to be drawn a 
few steps from the door, and round the corner to the riverside, where, on 
this wintry evening, there was nobody about, and the river itself in the 
darkness was only discernible by the white swell and foam round the 
piers of the bridge, by which it rushed on its headlong passage to the 
weir. Here, now going, now coming, a few wary steps at a time, 
awaiting a possible warning from the window of the lighted workroom, 
the two wandered in the damp darkness, and Emma, opening large 
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eyes of astonishment, heard of all that was about to happen. “Old 
Ashford has behaved like a brick,” Law said. ‘ He is going to give me 
introductions to people he knows, and he means to give me my passage- 
money too, and something to begin upon !” 

“Lor!” cried Emma, “what is it for? Is he going to marry your 
sister?” Her attention was awakened, but she did not think she had 
anything to do with it; she was so much afraid of not hearing any 
possible tap on the window, or not having time to run home before her 
absence was discovered. 

“Now look here, Emma,” said Law. He did not speak with any 
enthusiasm vf tenderness, but calmly, as having something serious to 
propose. “If I go away, you know, it’s for life; it’s not gone to-day and 
back to-morrow, like a soldier ordered off to the Colonies. I’m going to 
make my living, and my fortune, if I can, and settle there for life. No, 
nobody’s knocking at the window. Can’t you give me your attention 
fora moment. I tell you, if I go, it’s for life.” 

“Lor!” said Emma, startled. “You don’t mean to say as you've 
come to say good-bye, Mr. Law? and you as always said you were so 
_ true. But Ido believe none of you young men ever remembers nor 
thinks what he’s been saying,” she added with a half whimper. A lover’s 
desertion is never a pleasant thing in any condition of life. 

“It’s just because of that I’m here,” said Law, sturdily. “I 
remember all I’ve ever said. I’ve come to put it to you, Emma, straight- 
forward. I am going away, as I tell you, for life. Will you come with 
me? that’s the question. There is not very much to spare, and there’s the 
outfit to get, but it will go hard if I can’t draw old Ashford for your 
passage-money,” said the grateful recipient of the Minor Canon’s bounty ; 
“and it would be a new start and a new life, and I’d do the best I 
could for you. Emma, you must make up your mind quick, for there 
isn’t much time. The boat sails—well, I can’t exactly tell you when 
she sails ; but in a fortnight or so 3 

“ A fortnight !” Emma cried, with a sense of dismay. 

“Yes. We needn’t have a very grand wedding, need we? Emigrants 
must be careful both of their money and their time.” 

“ Emigrants? I don’t know what you mean by emigrants—it don’t 
sound much,” said the girl, with a cloud upon her face. 

“No, it is not very fine. It means people that are going to settle 
far away, on the other side of the world, Australia is—I don’t know 
how many thousand miles away.” 

“Can you go there by land?” said Emma. “You needn’t laugh— 
how was I to know? Oh, I can’t abide going in a ship.” 

“That's a pity, for you can’t go in anything else. Butit’s a fine big 
ship, and every care taken. Look here, Emma, you must make up your 
mind. Will you go?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” cried Emma; “1 can’t tell; how long would 
you be in the ship? It isn’t what I ever expected,” she said in a plain- 
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tive voice. “ A hurry, and a fuss, and then a long sea-voyage. Oh, I 
don’t think I should like it, Mr. Law.” 

“The question is, do you like me?” said Law, with a little thrill in 
his deep yet boyish bass. “ You couldn’t like the parting and all that—it 
wouldn't be natural ; but do you like me well enough to put up with 
it? I don’t want you to do anything you don’t like; but when I go it 
will be for good, and you must just make up your mind which you like 
best—to go with me, though there’s a good deal of trouble, or to stay at 
home, and good-bye to me for ever.” 

At this, Emma began to cry. “Oh, I shouldn’t like to say good-bye 
for ever,” she said ; “I always hated saying good-bye. I don’t know 
what to do; it would be good-bye to mother and Ellen and them all. 
And never to come back again would be awful! I shouldn’t mind if it 
was for a year or two years, but never to come back—I don’t know what 
to do.” 

“We might come home on a visit, if we got very rich,” said Law, 
“or we might have some of the others out to see us.” 

“Oh, for a visit!” said Emma. “ But they'd miss me dreadful in 
the work-room. Oh, I wish I knew what to say.” 

“You must choose for yourself—you must please yourself,” said 
Law, a little piqued by the girl’s many doubts; then he softened again. 
“You know, Emma,” he said, “when a girl gets married it’s very seldom 
she has her own people near her, and I don’t know that it’s a good thing 
when she has. People say, at least, husband and wife ought to be 
enough for each other. And, supposing it was only to London, it would 
still be away from them.” 

“Oh, but it would be different,” cried Emma, “if one could come 
back now and again and see them all; but to live always hundreds of 
thousands of miles away.” 

“Not hundreds of thousands: but a long voyage that takes 
months ——” 

“ Months !” Emma uttered a cry. “Too far to have mother if you 
were ill,” she said, casting her mind over the eventualities of the future ; 
“too far, a deal too far for a trip to see one. I don’t think it would be 
nice at all. Mr. Law, couldn’t you, oh, couldn’t you stop at home?” 

“ Perhaps you'd tell me what I should do if I stayed at home,” said 
Law, not without a touch of contempt. “It’s more than I can tell. 
No, I can’t stay at home. There is nothing I could do here. It is 
Australia or nothing, Emma; you must make up your mind to that.” 

“Oh, but I don’t see why you shouldn’t stay in London; there are 
always places to be got there; you might look in the papers and see, 

Mother used to get the Times from the public-house, a penny an hour, 
when Willie was out of a place. Did you ever answer any advertise- 
ment, or try—really try ?” 

“ All that is nothing to the purpose,” said Law, with some impatience. 
“The advertisements may be all very well, but I know nothing about 
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them. I am going to Australia whether or not. I’ve quite made up 
my mind. Now the thing is, will you come too?” 

Emma did not know what answer to make. The going away was 
appalling, but to lose her gentleman-lover, though he was banished from 
the workroom, was a great humiliation. Then she could not but feel 
that there was a certain excitement and importance in the idea of pre- 
paring for a sudden voyage, and being married at seventeen, the first of 
the family. But when she thought of the sea and the ship, and the 
separation from everything, Emma’s strength of mind gave way. She 
could not do that. The end was, that driven back and forward between 
the two, she at last faltered forth a desire to consult “mother” before 
deciding. Law, though he was contemptuous of this weakness, yet could 
not say anything against it. . Perhaps it was necessary that a girl should 
own such a subjection. “If you do, I can tell you beforehand what she 
will say,” he cried. “Then Ellen; I'll ask Ellen,” said Emma. “Oh, I 
can’t settle it out of my own head.” And then the girl started, hearing 
the signal on the window, and fled from him, breathless. ‘ Mother's 
come to shut up,” she said. Law walked away, not without satisfaction, 
when this end had been attained. He was more anxious to have the 
question settled than he was anxious to have Emma. Indeed, he was 
not at all blind to the fact that he was too young to marry, and that 
there were disadvantages in hampering himself even in Australia with 
such a permanent companion. Then, too, all that he could hope 
for from Mr. Ashford was enough for his own outfit and passage, and he 
did not see how hers was to be managed. But still, Law had been 
“keeping company” with Emma for some time, and he acknowledged 
the duties of that condition according to the interpretation put upon it 
in the order to which Emma belonged. Clearly, when good fortune 
came to a young man who was keeping company with a young woman, 
it was right that he should offer her a share of it. If she did not accept 
it, so much the better: he would have done what honour required 
without any further trouble. As Law walked up the hill again, he 
reflected that on the whole it would be much better if he were allowed to 
go to Australia alone. No one could know how things would turn 
out. Perhaps the man Mr. Ashford knew might be of little use, perhaps 
he might have to go from one place to another ; or he might not succeed 
at first; or many things might happen which would make a wife an 
undesirable burden. Hecould not but hope that things might so arrange 
themselves as that Emma should drop back into her natural sphere in 
the workroom, and he be left free. Poor little Emma! if this were the 

case, he would buy her a locket: as a keepsake off Mr. Ashford’s money, 
and take leave of her with comfort. But in the other case, if she should 
make up her mind to go with him, Law was ready to accept the alter- 
native. His good fortune put him doubly on his honour. He would 
prefer to be free, yet if he were held to it, he was prepared to do his 
He would not let her perceive that he did not want her. But, 
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on the whole, he would be much better satisfied if “ Mother” interfered. 
Having disposed of this matter, Law began to think of his outfit, which 
was very important, wondering, by the way, if Emma went, whether her 
family would provide hers? but yet keeping this question, as uncertain, 
quite in the background. He recalled to himself the list he had got in his 
pocket, with its dozens of shirts and socks, with no small satisfaction. 
Was it possible that he could become the owner of all that? The thought 
of becoming the owner of a wife he took calmly, hoping he might still 
avoid the necessity; but to have such a wardrobe was exciting and 
delightful. He determined to get Lottie to show him how to mend a 
hole and sew on a button. To think that Lottie knew nothing about 
his plans, and had never asked him what he meant, bewildered him 
when be thought of it. What could be “up” in respect to her? Some- 
thing like anxiety crossed Law’s mind ; at least it was something as 
much like anxiety as he was capable of—a mingling of surprise and 
indignation ; for were not his affairs a great deal more important than 
anything affecting herself could be? This was the idea of both. Law 
was going to Australia, but Lottie was going to be married, a still more 
important event! and each felt that in heaven and earth no other such 
absorbing interest existed. It must be said, however, for Lottie, that 
Law’s whispered communication counted for nothing with her, since 
she knew no way in which it could be possible. Wild hopes that came 
to nothing had gleamed across his firmament before. How could he 
go to Australia? as easy to say that he was going to the moon; and in 
this way it took no hold upon her mind; while he for his part had no 
elue whatever to the disturbing influence in Lottie’s thoughts, 


CHAPTER XLI. 
Tue Errect oF Goop Fortune: In A HicHer SPHERE. 


Tue night after that decisive talk upon the slopes was a trying one for 
Rollo Ridsdale. He went home with the fumes of his resolution in his 
mind. Now the die was cast. Whatever prudence might say against it, 
the decision was made, and his life settled for him, partly by circum- 
stances, but much more by his persoral will and deed. And he did not 
regret what he had done. It was a tremendous risk to run; but he 
had confidence that Lottie’s voice was as good as a fortune, and that in 
the long run there would be nothing really imprudent in it. Of course 
it must be kept entirely “quiet.” No indiscreet announcements in the 
newspapers, no unnecessary publicity must be given to the marriage. 
Whosoever was absolutely concerned should know ; but for the general 
public, what did it matter to them whether the bond which bound a 
man of fashion to a celebrated singer was legitimate or not? Lottie 
would not wish for society, she would not feel the want of society, and 
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particularly in the interval, while she was still not a celebrated singer, 
it was specially necessary that all should be kept “quiet.” He would 
take her to Italy, and it would be not at all needful to introduce any 
stray acquaintance who might happen to turn up, to his wife. In short, 
there was no occasion for introducing anyone to her. Lottie would not 
want anything. She would be content with himself. Poor darling! 
what wonderful trust there was in her! By this time he was able to 
half-laugh at his own guilty intention, which she had so completely 
extinguished by her inability to understand it, her perfect acceptance of 
it as all that was honourable and tender. He was going to do the 
right thing now—certainly the right thing, without any mistake about 
it; but still that it should be made to look like the wrong thing was 
the idea in Rollo’s mind. He would take her to Italy and train her for 
her future career; but neither at the present time nor in the future 
would it be necessary to put the dots upon the i’s in respect to her 
position.» As for Lottie, he knew very well that she, having no doubt 
about her position, would not insist upon any publication of it. It 
would never once occur to her that there was any possibility of being 
misconstrued. 

With these thoughts in his mind, Rollo dressed very hastily for 
dinner, as he ‘had lingered with Lottie to the last moment. And as it 
happened, this was the very evening which Augusta chose fur discussing 
Operily the subject to which she had, without speaking of it, already de- 
‘voted all her powers of research since she had arrived at home. In the 
evening after dinner Rollo was the only one of the gentlemen who came 
into the drawing-room. Augusta’s husband was an inoffensive and silent 
. man, with what are called “refined tastes.” For one thing he was in a 
mild way an antiquary. He did not enter very much into his wife’s 
life, nor she into his. She was fashionable, he had refined tastes ; they 
were perfectly good friends; and though not yet married six months, 
followed each their own way. Spencer Daventry had gone to his father- 
in-law’s study accordingly, to investigate some rare books, and his wife 
was in the drawing-room alone—that is, not exactly alone, for Lady 
Caroline was “on the sofa.” When Lady Caroline was on the sofa she 
did not trouble anybody much, and even the coming in of the lamps had 
not disturbed her. She had “just closed her eyes.” Her dress was care- 
fully drawn over her feet by Mrs. Daventry’s care, and a wadded cowvre- 
pied in crimson satin laid over them. Augusta liked to see to every 
little decorum, and would have thought the toe of her mother’s innocent 
shoe an improper revelation. Perhaps it was by her orders that 
Mr, Daventry had not come in. There was no company that evening, 
and when Rollo entered the drawing-room, he saw at once that he had 
fallen into a trap. Augusta sat on a comfortable chair by the fire, with 
a small table near her and a lamp upon it. The other lights were far 
away, candles twinkling in the distance on the piano, and here and there 
against the walls: but only this one spot by the fire in warm and full 
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light ; and a vacant chair stood invitingly on the other side of Augusta’s 
table. No more snug arrangement for a téte-d-téte could have been, for 
Lady Caroline was nothing but a bit of still life—more still almost than 
the rest. of the furniture. Augusta looked up as her cousin came in, 
with a smile. 

“ Alone?” she said ; “ then come here, Rollo, and let us have a talk.” 

Rollo would not have-been Rollo if he had felt any repugnance to 
this amusement. Needless to say that in their boy and girl days there 
had been passages of something they were pleased to call love between 
the cousins; and equally needless to add that all this had long been 
over, both being far too sensible (though one had been led astray by 
Lottie, to his own consternation and confusion) to think of any serious 
conclusion to such a youthful folly. Rollo sat down with mingled 
pleasure and alarm. He liked a confidential talk with any woman ; 
but in this case he was not without fear. . 

And his fears were thoroughly well founded as it turned out. After 
a few preliminaries about nothing at all, Augusta suddenly plunged into 
her subject. 

“T am very glad,” she said, “ to have a chance of speaking to you, 
by ourselves. Mamma does not pay any attention; it is quite the 
same as if she were not there. You know I’ve always taken a great 
interest in you, Rollo. We are cousins, and we are very old friends— 
more like brother and sister.” 

“I demur to the brother and sister ; but as old friends as memory 
can go,” said he; “ and very happy to be permitted all the privileges 
of a cousin—with such a good fellow as Daventry added on.” 

“Oh, yes. Spencer's very nice,” saidshe. ‘ He takes very kindly to 
my people ; but it is not about Spencer I want to talk to you, Rollo, but 
about yourself.” 

“‘ That’s so much the better,” said Rollo ; “ for I might not have liked 
bridal raptures, not being able, you know, Augusta, quite to forget ——” 

“ Oh, that’s all nonsense,” said Augusta, with the faintest of blushes ; 
“ bridal fiddlesticks! People in the world keep clear of all that non- 
sense, heaven be praised. No, Rollo, it’s about yourself. Iam very 
anxious about you.” 

“ Angelic cousin !—but there is no cause for anxiety that I know of 
in me.” 

“Oh, yes, Rollo, there is great cause of anxiety. I must speak to 
you quite frankly. When I was married you had never seen Lottie 
Despard-—” 

“ Miss Despard !” He repeated the name in a surprised tone and with 
eyes full of astonishment. He was glad of the opportunity of looking to 
the buckles of his armour and preparing for the onset ; and therefore he 
made the surprise of the exclamation as telling as he could. ‘“ What can 
she have to do with your anxiety?” he said. 

“Yes, Lottie Despard. Oh, she has a great deal to do with it. 
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Rollo, how can you think that any good can come of such a flirtation 
either to you or the girl ?” 

“ Flirtation, Augusta?” 

“ Yes, flirtation, or something worse. Why do you always go to her 
lessons? Oh, I know you always go. She can’t sing a bit, poor thing ; 
and it only fills her poor heart with vanity and nonsense ; and you meet 
her when you walk out. Don’t contradict me, please. Should I say so, 
if I had not made quite sure? I know the view you men take of 
honour. You think when a girl is concerned you are bound to deny 
everything. So you may be sure I did not say it till I had made quite 
sure. Now, Rollo, I ask you, what can possibly come of anything of 
this kind? Of course you only mean to amuse yourself; and of course 
it is the girl’s fault if she gets herself talked about ; for she must know 
as well as I do that there can be nothing in it; but for all that-——” 

“You take away my breath,” said Rollo; “you seem to know so 
much better than I do the things that have happened or are happen- 
ing to myself.” 

“T do,” said Augusta, “for I have been thinking about it, and you 
have not. You have just done what was pleasant at the moment, and 
never taken any thought. You are doing a great deal of harm to Lottie, 
poor thing, filling her head with silly fancies, and turning her against 
people of her own class. And suppose some really nice girl were to 
turn up, some one with money, what would she think of you, dangling 
for ever after a young woman who is not even in society? I-am taking 
it for granted that it is only a silly flirtation ; for as for anything worse,” 
said Augusta, with severity, “it cannot be supposed for a moment that 
ZI could speak to you of that; but you know very well, Rollo, a man of 
the world, like you, how very dreadful, how fatal all those sort of entan- 
glements are,even when you don’t look at them from a high moral point 
of view.” 

“You make me out a pretty character,” said Rollo, with an angry 
smile. ‘I never knew I was a Lovelace till now.” 

“ Oh, all you men are the same,” said Augusta, “if women will let 
you. Women have themselves to thank when anything happens, for it 
is of ten times more importance to them than it is to you. A man is none 
the worse for things that would ruin a girl for ever. But still, you are 
not in a position to be careless of what people say. You have nota 
penny, Rollo; and I don’t believe in your opera. The only way in 
which you will ever have anything is by a suitable marriage. Suppose 
that any of your relations were to find a really nice person for you, and 
you were to spoil it all by a folly like this! That is how I look at it. 
To ruin yourself for a girl’s pretty face! and her voice—when she can’t 
sing a note!” 

“ Am I to infer that you have got a nice person for me?” said Rollo, 
furious inwardly, yet keeping his temper, and turning the conversation 

in this direction by way of diverting it from more dangerous subjects. 
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And then Augusta (drawing somewhat upon her imagination, it must be 
allowed) told him of a very nice person indeed. Rollo listened, by way 
of securing his escape ; but by and by he got slightly interested, in spite 
of himself. This really nice girl was coming to the Deanery for two or 
three days. She had a hundred thousand pounds. She had heard of 
Rollo Ridsdale, and already “took an interest” in him. It was perhaps 
partly fiction, for the visit of this golden girl to the Deanery was not by 
any means settled—but yet there was in it a germ of fact. “It is 
an opportunity that never may occur again,” Augusta said, like a shop 
that is selling off. And indeed it was asale which she would have greatly 
liked to negotiate, though Rollo was less the buyer than the piece of 
goods of which sale was to be made. 

A hundred thousand pounds! He could not help thinking of it later 
in the evening, when he smoked his cigar, and as he went to bed. 
His affairs seemed to him to be managed by some malign and tricky 
spirit. Just at this moment, when he was pledged to the most impru- 
dent marriage that could be conceived, was it not just his luck that fate 
should take the opportunity of dangling such a prize before him? A 
hundred thousand pounds! Why was it not Lottie that had this 
money? or why, as she had no money, had she been thrown in his 
way? To be sure she had a voice which was as good as a fortune, 
but not equal to a hundred thousand pounds. However, he said to him- 
self, there was no help for it now. All this happened before the brief 
interview on the hill, which sent him off to ‘town before the hour he 
intended, and which proved to him, over and over again, her trust in 
him, which was beyond anything he had ever dreamed of. That she 
should guard him even from her father, that she should believe in him, 
to the disdain of every safeguard which the vulgar mind relied on, asto- 
nished, confounded, and impressed his mind beyond description. To 
deceive her would be the easiest thing in the world, but, at the same 
time, would it not be the most impossible thing, the last that any man 
not a villain could do? And there was besides a glimmering perception 
in Rollo’s mind that deception would only be practicable up to a certain 
point, and that the scorn and horror and indignation with which Lottie 
would turn upon the criminal who had intended shame to her, would be 
something as much unlike the ordinary rage of a wronged woman as her 
trust was beyond the ordinary suspicious smoothness of ordinary belief. 
Shame and she had nothing to do with each other. She might die in the 
agony of the discovery, but first her eyes, her lips, the passion of her in- 
dignant purity would slay. With a deep regret he thought of the easier 
tie. Augusta’s words had been those of a silly woman when she spoke 
of fatal entanglements. On the contrary, marriage was the fatal thing. 
The other—what harm would it have done? None to Lottie, in her 
career ; no one would have thought any the worse of her. People would 
be sure to suppose that something of the kind had occurred in a singer’s 
life, whether it was true or not. It would have done her no harm; and 
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it would not have done Rollo any harm. To think of it as fatal was the 
greatest folly. On the contrary, they would have been of use to each 
other now, and after they would each have been free to consult their own 
interests. He could not help thinking very regretfully of this so easy, 
agreeable expedient, which would have been anything but fatal. To be 
sure this was not, as Augusta said, a high moral point of view ; but Rollo 
did not pretend to bea moralist. All these thoughts poured through 
his mind again as he went to London, with the full intention of getting 
a license for his marriage, and making all the arrangements which would 

_ bind Lottie to him as his wife. He was obliged to do this; he could 
not help himself. Much rather would he have done anything else—taken 
the other alternative—but it was not possible. There was but this one 
thing to do—a thing which put it entirely out of his power for ever and ~ 
ever to consider the claims of any really nice person with a hundred 
thousand pounds at her disposal. Rollo did not pretend to himself that 
he took the decisive step with any satisfaction. He was no triumphant 
bridegroom ; but he was a true lover, and not a villain, and regretfully but 
steadfastly he gave himself up to what he had to do. 

It was too late to do anything in respect to the license when he 
arrived in town, but there were many other things to be settled, in order 
to make a considerably long absence practicable, and these he arranged in 
his own mind as he approached his journey’s end. For one thing, he had 
the funds to provide ; and that, as will be readily perceived, was no small 
matter. He walked out of the railway station, pondering this in his 
mind. It was a grave question, not one to be lightly solved. He did 
not want to return to town till the season should have begun. No doubt 
five months’ honeymooning would bore any man, but he felt it to be too 
important to think of mere personal amusement; and he could always 
make expeditions himself to more lively places, and get a share of any 
amusement that might be going, when he had settled down Lottie to her 
studies, under the best masters that were to be had. All this was quite 
easily settled ; but for an absence of five months, if you have not any 
income to speak of, it is necessary to have an understanding with your 
bankers, or somebody else. He meant to try his bankers, for his confi- 
dence in Lottie’s future success was extreme, and he felt justified in 
speaking of it as money which his future wife would be entitled to. All 
these plans he was laying very deliberately in his head, calculating how 
much he would need, and various other particulars, when the face of a 
man approaching in a hansom suddenly struck him. It was Rixon, his 
father’s confidential servant, a man who had been in Lord Courtland’s 
service as long as anybody could recollect. What was he doing there? 
The hansom was directing its course towards the railway from which 
Rollo had just come, and Rixon’s countenance was of an extreme gravity. 
What could it mean? Could anything have happened? Rollo saw the 
hansom pass, but its occupant did not see him. He could not banish from 

his thoughts the idea that something must. have happened—that it was 
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to tell him something, some news more or less terrible that Rixon was 
on his way to the railway which went to St. Michael’s. After a moment’s 
hesitation he turned and went back to the station, not being able to divest 
himself of this idea. To be sure Rixon might be going somewhere on 
business of his own ; he might be looking grave about his own affairs. 
Still Rollo turned and went back ; in any case it was best to know. The 
man was standing among several others, waiting to take his ticket for 
the train, when Rollo re-entered the station ; he was getting his money 
out of his pocket to pay his fare; but looking up as he did this, Rixon 
started, put his money back, and immediately disengaged himself from 
the guewe. It was then a message from home of sufficient importance to 
be sent by special envoy. Rollo had time to examine this bearer of ill- 
news as he approached. What but ill-news was ever so urgent ? special 
messengers do not travel about to stray sons of a family with news of 
birth or bridal. There is but one thing which calls for such state, and 
that is death. Rollo ran over all the chances in a moment, in his mind. 
His father—if it were his father there would be a little delay, a little 
ready money, more need than ever, and a very good excuse, for keeping 
everything quiet. It was not absolute want of feeling that suggested 
this thought. If it was his father there would be many reasons for being 
sorry. Home, with your brother at the head of affairs, is not home like 
your father’s house. And Lord Courtland, though his second son had 
worn out his kindness, was still kind more or less. Rollo was not in- 
sensible ; he felt the dull consciousness of a blow before he received it, 
as he fixed his eyes upon Rixon’s mournful countenance, and the band 
on his hat. 

“What is the matter?” he said, as the man approached. ‘“ What 
has happened? You were going to me? Tell me at once what 
it is.” 

“T beg your pardon, Sir,” said Rixon, with the nerpetual apology 
of a well-bred servant. “ Yes, Sir, I was going to St. Michael’s. My lord 
sent me to tell you e 

“Thank heaven, that it is not my father! You mean that my 
father sent you? That is a relief,” said Rollo, drawing a long breath. 

“Yes, my—Sir!” said Rixon, with confusion, “ My lord is in the 
enjoyment of perfect health—at least as good as is compatible with the 
great misfortune, the catastrophe that has—snatched fe 

“ What do you mean?” said Rollo. Rixon was fond of long words. 
He laughed, “ You are always mysterious. But if my father is all 
right——” 

“Oh, don’t ! my—don’t, Sir!” said the man, “laughing is not what 
ought to be on your lips at such a moment. Your brother has had an 
accident——” 

“My brother—Ridsdale? Good heavens! Can’t you speak out ? 
What has happened?” said Rollo, with blanched cheeks. Horror, fear, 
hope, all sprang up within him, indistinguishable the one from the 
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other. The moment seemed a year during which he stood waiting for 
Rixon’s next words. 

“It is too true, my lord,” said the man, and the address threw around 
Rollo a sudden gleam of growing light. ‘“ Your brother had-a terrible 
accident on the hunting-field. His horse stumbled on King’s Mead, at 
that bad fence by Willowbrook. He was taken up insensible, and died 
before he could be got home. Things are in a terrible state at Courtlands, 
I was sent to let your lordship know. My lord would be glad if you 
would come home at once.” 

Rollo staggered back, and put himself against the wall. A cold 
moisture burst out over him. He grew so pale that Rixon thought 
he was going to faint. The man said afterwards that he could not have 
believed that Mr. Ridsdale had so much feeling. And partly it was 
feeling as Rixon thought. For the first moment the thought that his 
brother, upon whom fate had always smiled—Ridsdale! Ridsdale /—the 
very impersonation of prosperity and good fortune, should be lying dead, 
actually dead, at his age, with all his prospects, appalled him. It seemed, 
too much, unnatural, beyond all possibility of belief. Then the blood 
rushed back through all his veins with a flush and suffusion of sudden 
heat. The change alarmed the messenger of so much evil and so much 
good. He put out his hand to support his young master. ‘My lord, 
my lord!” he said (they were words which Rixon loved to repeat, and 
which added to his own dignity as a gentleman’s gentleman), “ remember 
your father; now that your lamented brother is gone, all his lordship’s 
trust is in you.” 

Rollo waved his hand, not caring for the moment to speak. “ Let 
me alone!” he said. ‘“ Let me alone! leave me to myself.” And it did 
not take him long to recover and shake off the horrible impression, and 
realise the astounding change that had occurred. Perhaps it is not pos- 
sible that the death of a brother, which produces so extraordinary and 
beneficial a change in the situation and prospects of the next in succession, 
can be regarded with the natural feeling which such an event, uncompli-. 
cated by loss or gain of a pecuniary kind, calls forth. There was a sudden 
shock, then a consciousness that something was expected from him, some 
show of grief and profound distress ; and then a bewildering, overwhelm- 
ing, stupefying, yet exciting realisation of the change thus suddenly ac- 
complished in himself. He was no longer merely Rollo, a fashionab’e 
adventurer, dealing in every kind of doubtful speculation, and legitima- 
tised gambling, a man of no importance to anyone, and free to carry out 
whatever schemes might come into his head; but now—an altogether 
different person—Lord Ridsdale, his father’s heir ; the future head of a 
great family ; a future peer ; and already endowed with all the importance 
of an heir-apparent. The world seemed to go round and round with 
Rollo, and when it settled again out of the whirling and pale confusion 
as of an earthquake, it was not any longer the same world. The propor- 
tion of things had changed in the twinkling of an eye. The distant and 
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the near had changed places. What was close to him before receded ; 
what was far away became near. In the hurry of his thoughts he could 
not even think. Pain mingled with everything, with the giddiness of a 
strange elation, with the bewilderment of a surprise more startling than 
any that had ever come to him before in all his life. Ridsdale !—he who 
had always been so smiling and prosperous ; he to whom everything was 
forgiven; whose sins were only peccadillces; whose lightest schoolboy 
successes were trumpeted abroad, whose movements were recorded 
wherever he went ; it was inconceivable that he should be lying—dead ; 
inconceivable that Rollo, the detrimental, the one in the family whom all 
disapproved of, should be put in his place, and succeed to all his privileges 
and exemptions. It did not seem possible. It needed Rixon, saying my 
lord to him at every moment, to make the curious fiction seem true. Rixon 
got a cab to drive his young master to the other station, by which he 
must go to Courtlands; and Rollo—leaving all his former life behind 
him, leaving his license, his marriage, his bride, in the opposite direction, 
fading into misty spectres—turned his back upon all that had been most 
important to him half an hour ago, and drove away. 

He went through that day like a dream—the whole course of his 
existence turned into another channel. He got home, rolling up to the 
familiar door with sensations so different from any that had ever moved 
him when entering that door before. He looked atit this time with a feel- 
ing of proprietorship. It had been his home for all his early life; but 
now it was going to be his own, which is very different. He looked at 
the very trees with a different feeling, wondering why so many should be 
marked for cutting down. What had they been doing to want to get 
rid of so many trees? When he went into the room where his brother 
lay dead, it was to him as if a waxen image lay there, as if it were all a 
skilful scene, arranged to make believe that such a change, one man sub- 
stituted for another, could be real.. To Rollo it did not seem to be real. 
Jt was the younger son who had died, with all his busy schemes—his 
plans for the future, his contrivances to get money, and the strange con- 
nections which he had formed. Rollo, who was the founder of the new 
opera, the partner of the bustling manager ; it was he who was lying 
on that bed. All his plans would be buried with him—his Bohemianism, 
his enterprises, his What was it that the poor fool had gone in for, 
the last of all his undertakings, the thing in which he had been happily 
arrested ere he could harm himself or embarrass the family !—his love ‘ 
It was when standing by the bed on which his brother lay dead that this 
thought suddenly darted into the new Lord Ridsdale’s mind. He turned 
away with a half groan. Providence had interposed to y-event that 
foolish fellow from consummating his fate. He had not yet reached the 
highest pitch of folly when the blow fell. Something there was which the 
family had escaped. When the key was turned again in the door, and 
he went back to another darkened room and heard all about the accident, 
it was almost on his lips to contradict the speakers, and tell them it was 
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not Ridsdale that was dead. But he did not doso. He preserved his 
decorum and seriousness. He was “very feeling.” Lord Courtland, 
who had been afraid of his son’s levity, and had trembled lest Rollo, who 
had never been on very intimate terms with his brother, should show less 
sorrow than was becoming, was deeply satisfied. ‘ How little we know 
what is in a man till he’s tried,” he said to his sister, Lady Beatrice, 
Lady Courtland, the mother of the young man, was happily long ago 
dead. 

Thus, after setting out in the morning—full of tender ardour, notwith- 
standing his many doubts—to make the arrangements for his marriage, 
Rollo found himself at night one of the chief mourners in a house full 
of weeping. It was late at night when he got to his own room, and was 
able really to set himself to consider his own affairs. Which were his own 
affairs? The cares of the head of the family, the Earl’s heir and right 
hand—or those strangely different anxieties which had been in the mind 
of the second son? When he sat down to think it over, once more there 
came a giddiness and bewilderment over Rollo’s being. He seemed 
scarcely able to force back upon himself the events which had happened 
at St. Michael’s only this morning. The figure of Lottie appeared to him 
through the mist, far, far away, dimly apparent at the end of a long vista. 
Lottie. What had he intended to do? he had meant to get a license for 
his marriage to her, to arrange how he could get money—if money was to 
be had by hook or by crook—to see about the tickets for their journey, 
to decide where to go to—even to provide travelling-wraps for his bride. 
All this he had come to London to do only this morning ; and now it 
almost cost him an effort to recollect what it was. He would have been 
glad to evade the subject, to feel that he had a right to rest after such a 
fatiguing day ; but the revolution in and about him was such that he could 
not rest. St. Michael’s and all its scenes passed before him like dissolving 
views, fading off into the mist, then rising again in spectral indistinctness. 
He could not think they belonged to him, or that the central figure in all 
these pictures was his own. Was it not rather his brother—he who had 
died? It seemed to Lord Ridsdale that he was settling Rollo’s affairs for 
him, thinking what was best to be done. He had been horribly impru- 
dent, and had planned a still greater imprudence to come, when death ar- 
rested him in mid-career ; but, heaven be praised, the heedless fellow had 
been stopped before he committed himself! Rollo shuddered to think 
what would have happened had the family been hampered by a wife. A 
wife! What a fool he had been; what a dream he had been absorbed 
in ; folly, unmitigated, inexcusable ; but, thank heaven, he had been 
stopped in time. Lottie—that was her name; and she had been very 
fond of him ; poor girl, it would be a great disappointment for her. Thus 
Rollo thought, not feeling that he had anything to do with it. It was 
all over, so completely over, that there was scarcely a struggle in his 
mind, scarcely any controversy with himself on the subject. No advocate, 
heavenly or diabolical, spoke on Lottie’s behalf. The whole affair was done 
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with—it was impossible—there was no room even for consideration. For 
Lord Ridsdale to marry a nameless girl, the highest possibility in whose 
lot was to become a singer, and who had to be educated before even that 
was practicable, was not to be thought of. It was a bad thing for the 
poor girl ; poor thing! no doubt it was hard upon her. 

Thus—was it any doing of Rollo’s? Providence itself opened a 
door of escape for him from his unwary folly. Law did not act in the 
same way; when good fortune came to him, by a mere savage and 
uncultivated sentiment of honour, he had gone to the girl who had been 
his sweetheart to propose that she should share it. Lord Ridsdale, 
however, was not of this vulgar strain. The savage virtues were not in 
his way—they were not possible in his circumstances. oblesse oblige ; 
he could not raise Lottie to the sublime elevation of the rank he had so 
unexpectedly fallen into. That was not possible. The matter was so clear 
that it barred all question. There was not a word to be said on her 
side. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
—— Tint Fray.” 


Caprain DesparD put on his best coat after his return from the Abbey 
~ on the morning of Rollo’s departure. He brushed his hat with more 
than his usual care; he found, after much investigation, among what 
he called his papers, an ancient and shabby card-case: and thus equipped 
set forth on Iris solemn mission. He had a bit of red geranium in his but- 
ton-hole which looked cheerful against the damp and gloom of the 
morning. Polly, looking out after him, thought her Captain a finished 
gentleman, and felt a swell of pride expand her bosom—of pride and 
of anxiety as well—for if, by good fortune, the Captain should suc- 
ceed in his mission, then Polly felt that there would be a reasonable 
chance of getting “her house to herself.” Lottie’s proud withdrawal 
from all the concerns of the house had indeed given her step-mother 
a great deal less trouble than she had expected; but she could not 
escape from the idea of Lottie’s criticism; and the sight of the girl, 
sitting there, looking as if she knew better, though she never said any- 
thing, was to Polly as gall and wormwood. If she would have spoken, 
there would have been less harm. Mrs. Despard was always ready for a 
conflict of tongues, and knew that she was not likely to come off second 
best ; but Lottie’s silence exasperated her ; and it was the highest object 
of her desires to get her house to herself. Lottie was coming down the 
Dean’s Walk, calm, and relieved, and happy, after seeing her lover make 
his way down the slopes, when the Captain turned towards the cloisters. 
Her heart gave a jump of irritation and excitement, followed by a gleam 
of angry pleasure. This mission, which was an insult to her and to 
Rollo alike, would be a failure, thank heaven ; but still it was a shame 
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that it should ever have been undertaken. Oh, how unlike, she thought, 
the perfect trust and faith that was between them, to intrude this vulgar 
enquiry, this coarse interference into the perfection of their love! It 
brought the tears to Lottie’s eyes to think how ready he was to throw 
prudence to the winds for her sake, to accept all the risks of life rather 
than leave her to suffer ; the only question between them being whether 
it was right for her to accept such a sacrifice. Lottie did not think of 
the approval of his family as she ought to have done, and as for the 
approval of her own, though the secret vexed her a little, yet she was glad 
to escape from the noisy congratulations to which she would have been 
- subjected, and her father’s unctuous satisfaction had her prospects been 
known. A few days longer, and the new wife whose presence was an offence 
to Lottie would have her house to herself. The two, upon such opposite 
sides, used the verysame words ; Lottie, too, was thankful above measure 
that Mrs. Despard would have her house to herself. She calculated the 
days—Wednesday, Thursday, Friday ; Friday was the day on which she 
was to meet him, in the afternoon, while all the world at St. Michael’s 
was at the afternoon service, and when the Signor, on the organ, which 
had been the accompaniment to all the story of their love, would be filling 
the wintry air with majestic and tender and solemn sound. She seemed 
to hear the pealing of that wonderful symphony, and Rollo’s voice 
against it, like a figure standing out against a noble background, telling 
her all he had done, and when and how the crowning event of their story 
was to be. Her heart was beating loudly, vet softly, in Lottie’s breast. 
Supreme expectation, yet satisfaction, an agitated calm, a pathetic happi- 
ness, feelings too exquisite in their kind to be without a touch of pain, 
filled all her being. The happiness she had most prized all her life was 
to have her ideal fulfilled in those she loved ; and was it possible that any 
man could have more nobly done what a true lover should do than Rollo 
was doing it? She was happy in that he loved her above prudence and 
care and worldly advantage ; but she was almost happier in that this gene- 
rosity, this tender ardour, this quick and sudden action of the deliverer, 
was all that poet could have asked or imagination thought of. These 
were her fancies, poor girl; the fancies of a foolish, inexperienced 
creature, knowing nothing—and far enough-from the truth that the 
charitable may forgive her, heaven knows! 
When she went in, Polly called her, with a certain imperiousness. 
She was on her way to her room, that sole bower of safety ; but this 
Mrs, Despard had made up her mind not to allow. “ You may show 
me those scales you were speaking of,” said Polly. “I daresay I'll 
remember as soon as I see them. It will take up your attention, and it 
will take up my attention till your pa comes back. I’m that full of 
sympathy (though it can’t be said as you deserve it), that though I have 
nothing to do with it, I am just as anxious as you are.” ~ 
“J am not anxious,” Lottie said proudly ; but she would not con- 
descend to say more. She brought out an old music-book with easy 
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lessons for a beginner, at which she had herself laboured in her child- 
hood, and placed it before her scholar. The notes were like Hebrew 
and Greek to Polly, and she could not twist her fingers into the proper 
places ; these fingers were not like a child’s pliable joints, and how to 
move each one separately was a problem which she could not master. 
She sat at the piano with the greatest seriousness, striking a note a 
minute, with much strain of the unaccustomed hand—and now and then 
looking up jealously to see if her instructress was laughing at her; but 
} Lottie was too preoccupied to smile. She heard her father coming back 
in what she felt to be angry haste; and then, with her heart beating, 
listened to his step upon the stairs. At this Polly too was startled, and 
jumping up from her laborious exercise, snatched the old music-book 
from its place and opened it at random at another page. 

“Me and Miss Lottie, we’ve been practising our duet,” she said. 
“La, Harry! is that you back so soon?” 

“The fellow’s gone,” said Captain Despard, throwing down his hat 
and cane ; that hat which had been brushed for nothing, which had not 
even overawed Mr. Jeremie, who gazed at him superciliously, holding 
the Deanery door half open, and not impressed at all by the fine manners 
of the Chevalier. “ The fellow’s gone! He did not mean to go yester- 
day, that odious menial as good as confessed. He has heard I was 
coming, and he has fled. There could not bea worse sign. My poor 

’ child! Lottie!” said the Captain, suddenly catching a gleam of some- 
thing like enjoyment in her eyes, “ you do not mean to tell me that you 
were the traitor. You! Was it you told him? You may be a fool, but 
so great a fool as that couldn’t be!” 

Lottie scorned to deny what she had done. She was too proud and 
too rash to think that she was betraying herself by the acknowledgment, 
She met her father’s eye with involuntary defiance. ‘“ You would not 
listen to me,” she said, “and I could not bear it. It was a disgrace ; 
it was humbling me to the dust. I warned him you were coming——” As 
she spoke she suddenly perceived all that was involved in the confession, 
and grew crimson-red, and then pale. 

“So, miss,” said Polly, “you're nicely caught. Keeping company 
all this time, and never to say a word to nobody ; but if I were your 
pa, you shouldn’t be let off like that. Was it for nothing but a bit of 
fun you’ve been going on with the gentleman? That's carrying it a deal 
too far, thatis. And when your pa takes it in hand to bring him to the 
point, you ups and tells him, and frightens him away! I’d just like 
to know—and, Harry, I’d have you to ask her—what she means by it ? 
What do you mean by it, miss? Do you mean to live on here for ever, 
and eat us out of house and home? If you won't work for your living, 
nor do anything to get an ’usband, I’d just like to know what you mean 
to do?” 

“Hold your tongue,” said her husband. “Let her alone. It is I 
that must speak. Lottie, is it really true that you have betrayed your 
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father? You have separated yourself from me and put yourself on the 
side of a villain !” 

“ Mr. Ridsdale is not a villain,” said Lottie, passionately. ‘“ What 
has he done? He has done nothing that can give you any right to inter- 
fere with him. I told him, because I would not have him interfered 
with. He has done nothing wrong.” 

“ He has trifled with my child’s affections,” said the Captain. “He 
has filled our minds with false expectations. By Jove, he had better 
not come in the way of Harry Despard, if that’s how he means to 
behave. I'll horsewhip the fellow—I'll kill him; I'll show him up, 
if he were twenty times the Dean’s nephew. And you, girl, what can 
anyone say to you—never thinking of your own interest, or of what’s 
to become of you, as Mrs. Despard says?” 

“ Her own interest!” cried Polly. ‘Oh, she'll take care of herself, 
never fear. She knows you won’t turn her to the door, Harry. You're 
too soft ; and they knowsit. They'll hang upon you and eat up everything 
you have, till you have the courage to tell them as you won’t put up withit. 
Oh, you needn’t turn upon me, Miss Lottie. As long as there was a chance 
of a good ’usband I never said a word; but when you goes and throws 
your chance away out of wilful pride, then I’m bound to speak. Your 
poor pa has not a penny, and all that he has he wants for himself; and I 
want my house to myself, Harry ; you always promised I was to have 
my house to myself. I don’t want none of your grown-up daughters, 
as think themselves a deal better than me. I think I will go out of my 
mind with Miss Lottie’s lessons, and Mr. Law’s lessons, and all the rest. 
I never would have married you—you know I shouldn’t—if I hadn’t 
thought as I was to have my house to myself.” 

“My love,” said the Captain deprecatingly, “ you know it is not 
my fault. You know that if I could I would give you everything. I 
had very good reason to think ——” 

“Papa,” said Lottie, “‘ who had been standing by trembling, but less 
with fear than passionate disgust and anger, “ do you agree in what she 
says?” 

“ Of course he agrees,” says Polly. ‘“ He hasn’t got any choice ; he’s 
obliged to say the same as me. He promised me when I married him 
as you shouldn’t be long in my way. He told me as you was going 
to be married. One girl don’t like another girl for everlasting in her 
road; and you never took no trouble to make yourself agreeable, not 
even about the music. Harry, do you hear me? Speak up, and say the 
truth for once. Tell her if she goes on going against me and you, and 
all we do for her, like this, that you won’t have her here.” 

“ My child,” said the Captain, who, to do him justice, was by no 
means happy in his task, “ you see me in a difficult position, a most 
difficult position. WhatcanI say? Mrs. Despard is right. When I 
malried it was my opinion that you, too, would soon make a happy 
and brilliant marriage. How far that influenced me I need not say. I 
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thought you would be established yourself, and able to help your brother 
and—and even myself. I’m disappointed, I cannot deny it; and if you 
have now, instead of fulfilling my expectations, done your best, your very 
best, to balk " 

The Captain hesitated and faltered, and tried to swagger, but in 
vein. He had the traditions of a gentleman lingering about him, and 
Lottie was his child, when all was said. He could not look at her, or 
meet her eyes ; and Lottie, for her part, who could see nothing but from 
her own side of the question, who did not at all realise his, nor recognise 
any extenuating circumstances in the plea that he had thought her about 
to marry, so blazed upon him with lofty indignation as to have altogether 
consumed her father had he been weak enough to look at her. She did 
not even glance at Polly, who stood by, eager to rush into the fray. 

“ In that case,” she said, with a passionate solemnity, “ you shall be 
satisfied, papa. A few days and you shall be satisfied. I will not ask 
any shelter from you after—a few days.” 

Though it was happiness Lottie looked forward to, and there could 
no longer in this house be anything but pain and trouble for her, these 
words seemed to choke her. To leave her father’s house thus ; to make the 
greatest of changes in her life, thus; all Lottie’s sense of what was fit and 
seemly was wounded beyond description. She turned away, listening to 
none of the questions which were showered upon her. ‘ What did she 
- mean ? Where was she going? When did she intend to go? What was 
she thinking of?” To all these Lottie made no reply ; she did not even 
wait to hear them, but swept away with something of the conscious 
stateliness of the injured, which it is so hard for youth to deny itself. 
Heaven knows her heart was full enough; yet there was in Lottie’s 
deportment, as she swept out of the room, perhaps a touch of the 
injured heroine, a suggestion of a tragedy queen. 

She went into her own room, where she found consolation very speedily 
in such preparations for her departure as she could make. She took out 
her white muslin dress, the simple garment which was so associated with 
thoughts of Rollo, and spent an hour of painful yet pleasant consideration 
over it, wondering how it could be made to serve for Saturday. Such a 
marriage made the toilette of a bride impossible; but Lottie could not 
bear the thought of standing by her lover’s side, and pledging him hei 
faith, in her poor little brown frock which she had worn all the winter 
past. She thought that, carefully pinned up under her cloak, she 
might wear this, her only white gown, to be a little like a bride. It had 
been washed, but it had not suffered much. The folds might be a little 
stiffer and less flowing than before they had undergone the indignity 
of starch; but still they were fresh and white, and Lottie did not think 
it would be noticed that the dress was not new. Perhaps it was more 
appropriate that in her poverty and desolation she should go to him in 
the gown she had worn, not in one made new and lovely, as if there were 
people who cared. “ Nobody cares,” she said to herself, but without the 
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usual depression which these words convey. She filled up the bodice of 
her little dress, which had been made open at the throat for evening use, 
and made it fit close. She put her pearl locket upon a bit of white 
ribbon. Doing this consoled her for the pangs she had borne. All the 
money she had of her own was one sovereign, which she had kept from 
the time of her mother’s death as a last supreme resource in case of 
emergency ; surely she might use it now. Taking this precious coin 
from the little old purse in which it was put away, in the deepest 
corner of an old Indian box, purse and box and coin all coming from 
her mother, Lottie went out to make a few purchases. She was forlorn, 
but her heart was light. She went down to the great shop not far 
from the Abbey gates, of which St. Michael’s was proud, and bought 
some tulle and white ribbons. Poor child! her heart yearned for a little 
sprig of orange-blossom, but she did not venture to ask for anything 
that would betray her. It seemed to Lottie that she met everybody in 
the place as she went home with her little parcel in her hand. She met 
Mr. Ashford, forone, who was greatly surprised that she did not stop to 
speak to him about Law, and who was, indeed, to tell the truth, some- 
what disappointed and chagrined that his liberality to his pupil had as 
yet met with no response except from that pupil himself. The Minor 
Canon looked at her wistfully ; but Lottie, being full of her own thoughts, 
did nothing but smile in reply to his bow. Then she met Captain 
Temple, who, less shy, came to her side eagerly, complaining and upbraid- 
ing her that she had deserted him. 

“‘T never see you,” said the old man, “and my wife says the same, 
who takes so much interest in you. We hope, my dear,” he said, kind 
yet half vexed with her, “that all is going better—going well now?” 

“ Indeed it is not, Captain Temple,” Lottie said, tears coming suddenly 
to her eyes. She could not but wonder what he would think of her if he 
knew—if he would disapprove of her ; and this sudden thought brought a 
look of anxiety and sudden emotion into her face. 

“My poor child!” cried the old Chevalier. The ready moisture 
sprang to his eyes also. “ Lottie,” he said, “my wife takes a great 
interest in you; she would be very fond of you if she knew you better. 
Come to us, my dear, and we will take care of you.” He said it with 
the fervour of uncertainty, for he was not sure, after all, how far he could 
calculate on his wife, and this gave a tremulous heat to his proposition. 

But Lottie shook her head and smiled, though the tears were in her 
eyes. Oh, if she only dared to tell him what was the deliverance which 
was so near! He went with her to her door, repeating to her this offer 
of service. 

“ You might be like our own child,” hesaid. ‘“ My wife cannot talk 
of it—but she would be very fond of you, my dear, when she knew you. 
If things go on badly, you will come to us?—say you will come to us, 
Lottie.” — 

And while these words were in her ears, old Mrs. Dalrymple came 
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out to her door, to ask if Lottie would not come in, if she would come 
to tea—if she would stay with them for a day or two. 

“It is only next door, to be sure; but it would be a change,” the old 
lady said. The ladies in the Lodges had forgiven her for her foolish pride, 
and for the notice the great people had taken of her, and for all the signs 
of discontent that Lottie had shown on her first coming to the Abbey. 
Now that the girl was in trouble they were all good to her, com- 
passionate of her forlorn condition, and making common cause with her 
against the infliction of the stepmother, who was an insult to every one 
of them. There was not one Chevalier’s wife who was not personally 
insulted, outraged in her most tender feelings, by the intrusion of Polly, 
and this quickened their sympathies to the poor girl, who was the most 
cruelly injured of all. 

When Mrs. O’Shaughnessy saw the little group at her neighbour's 
door, she too came out. “It’s her own fault, me dear lady, if she ever 
eats a meal there,” said Mrs. O'Shaughnessy ; “me and the Major, we 
are both as fond of her as if she was our own.” 

Lottie stood amongst them and cried softly, taking care that her 
tears did not drop upon the little parcel with the tulle, which was con- 
nected with still dearer hopes. 

“ T don’t deserve that you should all be so good to me,” she said. 
And indeed it was true; for Lottie had been very haughty in her time 


~ to the kind people who forgave her in her trouble. 


Thus it was that she shared the dinner of the good 0’ Shaughnessys, 
and only went home in the afternoon, after Polly and the Captain had 
been seen to go out ; when Lottie shut herself up in her room, and with 
much excitement began the “ confection” for which she had bought the 
materials. It is needless to say that with so little money as she had ever 
had, Lottie had learnt, tant bien que mal, to make most of her own 
articles of apparel. How she had sighed to have her dresses come home 
all complete from the dressmaker’s, like Augusta Huntington’s! but as 
sighing did no good, Lottie had fitted herself with her gowns, and trimmed 
her little straw hats, and the occasional bonnet which she permitted her- 
self for going to church in, since ever she was able to use her needle and 
her scissors. She had never, however, made anything so ambitious as the 
little tulle bonnet which she meant to be married in. She would have 
preferred a veil, could anyone doubt? but with no better tiring-room than 
the waiting-room at the railway, how was she to put herself into a veil ? 
She had to give up that idea with a sigh. But, her pale cheeks glow- 
ing with two roses,and her blue eyes lighted up with the fires of 
invention, she sat all the afternoon, with her door locked, making that 
bonnet. If she but had a little sprig of orange-blossom to mark what 
it meant! but here Lottié’s courage failed her. That she could not 
venture to buy. 

In this way the days glided on till Friday came. Lottie packed up 
the things she cared for—the few books, the little trifling possessions of 
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no value, which yet were dear to her—to be removed afterwards, and put up 
her little bonnet (bonnets were worn very small, the fashion books said) 
in a tiny parcel which she could carry in her hand. Thusall her prepara- 
tions were made. When she was not in her room making these last ar- 
rangements, she was out of doors—in the Abbey or on the Slopes—or 
with the friends who sought her so kindly, and gave her such meals as she 
would accept, and would have given her a great many more, overwhelmed 
ner, indeed, with eating and drinking if she would have consented. To 
some of these Lottie allowed herself the privilege of saying that it was 
only for a few days she should remain in her father’s house. She would 
not tell where she was going ; to friends—yes, certainly to friends ; but 
she would not say any more. This gave great relief to the minds of the 
Chevaliers generally, except to Captain Temple, who did not like it. The 
announcement even drew from him something like a reproach to his wife. 

“Tf you had come forward—if you had gone to her when she was in 
trouble,” he said, “we might have had a child again to comfort us.” 
The old Captain was sadly put out, and did nothing but roam about 
all the day restless and lamenting. He went to the Signor’s to hear 
what Lottie thought would be her last lesson, and thus bemoaned him- 
self. 

“ Going away!” the Signor said in great surprise ; and Lottie sang so 
well that day that the musician felt the desertion doubly. She sang fit- 
fully but finely, saying to herself all the time, “'To-morrow—to-morrow !” 
and taking her leave, as she supposed, joyfully, regretfully of Art. That 
day Lottie thought nothing whatever about art. Her spirit was moved 
to its very depths. To-morrow the man whom she loved was coming to 
take her away from all that was petty, all that was unlovely in her life. 
From the hardness of fate, from the unkindness of her family, from the 
house that was desecrated, from the existence which was not made sweet 
by any love—he was coming to deliver her. The air was all excite- 
ment, all agitation, to Lottie. It was not so much that she was glad— 
happiness was in it, and trouble, and regret, and agitation, made up by 
all these together. It was life in its strongest strain, tingling, throbbing, 
at the highest pressure. The earth was elastic under her feet, the whole 
world was full of this which was about to happen; and how she sang! 
Those lessons of hers were as a drama to the Signor, but he did not 
understand this art. He had understood the struggle she made to get 
hold of her powers on the day when Rollo was not there, and Lottie had 
made a proud, forlorn attempt to devote herself to Song, as Song ; he had 
understood the confusion and bewildered discouragement of the day when 
Mrs. Daventry assisted at the lesson; but this time the Signor was 
puzzled. There was nothing to excite her, only Mrs. O’Shaughnessy and 
Captain Temple, listeners who cared nothing for art, but only for Lottie ; 
yet how she sang! He made her a little solemn compliment, almost for 
the first time. 

“ Miss Despard,” he said, “you change from lesson to lesson—it is 
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Lottie smiled in a way which nearly won the Signor’s steady heart. 
A golden dazzlement of light got into her eyes, as if the slanting after- 
noon sun was in them. She did not speak, but she gave him her hand 
—a thing which was very rare with Lottie. The Signor was flattered 
and touched ; but he would not have been so flattered had he known 
that she was saying to herself, “ It is the last time—it is the last!” 

Mr. Ashford met the party coming out, and walked with them along 
the north side of the Abbey and through the cloisters. He could not 
make out why Lottie said nothing to him about her brother. To tell 
the truth, he wanted to have something for his money, and it did not 
seem that he was likely to get anything. He said to her at last, abruptly, | 
“T hope you think Law is likely to do well, Miss Despard ?” 

“Law?” she said, looking up with wondering eyes. 

He was so confounded by her look of bewilderment that he did not 
say anything more. 

Next day dawned bright and fair, as it ought. A fair, clear, sunny 
winter’s day—not a leaf, even of those few that hung upon the ends of 
the boughs, stirring—not a cloud. Earth in such a day seems hanging 
suspended in the bright sphere, not certain yet whether she will turn back 
again to the careless summer, or go through her winter spell of storm 


' duty. Lottie had all her preparations made ; her dress ready to put on 


in the morning; her little bonnet done up in a parcel incredibly small, 
a veil looped about it; and the great cloak, a homely waterproof, which 
was to cover her from head to foot, and conceal her finery, hung out all 
ready. Everything ready—nothing now to be done but to meet him on 
the Slopes, and to hear how all had been settled, and arrange for the final 
meeting on the wedding morning. Even her railway fare, so many 
shillings, was put ready. She would not let him pay even that for her 
until she belonged to him. She went out with the dreamy sweetness of 
the approaching climax in her eyes when the last rays of the sunset were 
catching all the Abbey pinnacles. She scarcely saw the path over which 
her light feet skimmed. The people who passed her glided like the people in 
a dream ; the absorbing sweet agitation of happiness and fear, and hope 
and content, was in all her veins; her eyes were suffused with light as 
eyes get suffused with tears—an indescribable elation and alarm, sweet 
panic, yet calm, was in her breast. Mr. Ashford met her going along, 
swift and light, and with that air of abstraction from everything around 
her. She did not see him, nor anyone ; but she remembered after, that 
she had seen him, and the very turn of the road where he made a half 
pause to speak to her, which she had not taken any notice of. In this soft 
rapture Lottie went to the corner of the bench under the elm tree. It was 
too early, but she placed herself there to wait till he should come to her. 
This was the place where he was certain to come. By-and-by she would 
hear his step, skimming too, almost as light and quick as her own—or 
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hear him vaulting over the low wall from the Deanery—or perhaps, to 
attract less notice, coming up the winding way from the Slopes. Where 
she sat was within reach of all the three. It was a little chill now that 
the sun had gone down, but Lottie did not feel it. She sat down with a 
smile of happy anticipation on her face, hearing the Abbey bells in the 
clear frosty air, and then the bursting forth of the organ and all the 
strains of the music. These filled up her thoughts for the time, and 
it was not till the larger volume of sound of the voluntary put Lottie in 
mind of the length of time she had waited, that she woke up to think of 
the possibility that something might have detained her lover. It was 


strange that he should be so late. The light was waning, and the sounds © 


about were eerie ; the wind that had lain so still all day woke up, and wan- 
dered chilly among the bare shrubberies, tossing off the late leaves. She 
shivered a little with the cold and the waiting. Why did not he come? 
the hour of stillness was passing fast, the organ pealing, the light fading 
moment by moment. Why was not Rollo here? 

At last there was a step. It was not light and quick like his step; 
but something might have happened to make it sound differently—some- 
thing in the air, or something in him, some gravity of movement befitting 
the importance of the occasion. So anxiety beguiles itself, trying to 
believe what it wishes. The step came nearer, and Lottie roused her- 
self, a little alarmed, wondering if anything (she could not tell what) 
could have happened to him—and looked round. <A figure—a man 
coming her way—her heart jumped into her throat, then sank down, 
down, with a flutter of fright and pain. It was not Rollo—but what 
then? it might be only some chance passer-by, not having anything to do 
with her and him. Another moment, and she waited with an 
agonised hope that he was passing along without taking any notice, and 
that he had indeed nothing at all to do with her. But the steady step 
came on—nearer, nearer. She raised her head, she opened her eyes that 
had been veiled in such sweet dreams, with a wideness of fear and horror. 
What could he have to do with her? What had he come to tell her? 
The man came up to her straight, without any hesitation. He said, 
* Are you Miss Despard, ma’am? I was sent to give you this from my 
lord.” 

My lord—who was my lord? She took it with a gasp of terror. It 
was not Rollo that was my lord. The man, a middle-aged, respectable 
servant, gave her a look of grave pity and went away. Lottie sat still 
for a moment: with the letter in her hand, thinking with wild impatience 
that the sound of those heavy departing steps would prevent her from 
hearing Rollo’s light ones when he came. My lord—who was my lord? 
Suddenly an idea seized upon her. The light was almost gone. She tore 
the letter open, and read it by the faint chill shining of the skies, though 
it was almost too dark to see. 











